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The Bentley School — 


of Accounting and Finance 


Started in 1917 with 29 students 
Enrollment this year 2648 students 


T is the largest professional school in the world devoted exclusively to training men for specialized 
I positions in accounting and finance. Men only are admitted. Students are enrolled from 18 states: 


Graduation from high school required for admission. 
Completion of the courses in the Day division requires two years; there are no electives. 


During the past ten years our graduates have demonstrated the thoroughness of their train- 
ing by the excellence of their work. The success achieved by them has been a marked aid in es- 
tablishing among business men a reputation for Bentley training and a preference for Bentley 
graduates. Some of the country’s largest corporations send representatives to the school each year 
to select men from our senior class to develop in their organizations. 


It is one thing to know accounting principles and quite another thing to apply them as a 
skilled technician. At this school great emphasis is placed on perfection of technic, thoroughness, 
and facility in performing accounting work. 


Bentley graduates are employed as office managers, cost accountants, private auditors, stat- 
isticians, credit men, comptrollers, assistant treasurers, treasurers, branch managers, general 
managers, teachers of accounting, and public accountants. Those under twenty-five years of age 
who have had no practical experience start at a salary of about $1,680 a year, and make an average 
advance of approximately $250 a year. A considerable number of graduates under thirty-six years 
of age are earning from $5,000 to $12,000 a year. : 


Employers who apply to us for graduates emphasize the importance of personality, ranking 
it second only to technical proficiency. 


We are particularly interested in enrolling men of pleasing personal appearance,—commonly 
referred to as the “clean-cut, up-and-coming” type. Unless such a man is serious-minded and is 
willing to work hard to acquire his professional training, Bentley’s is no place for him. 


There is no school in which a more sincere effort is made to develop and maintain a fine, 
cordial relationship between instructors and students than at Bentley’s. It is not the ordinary re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil, but an inspirational association between co-workers. Nothing 
counts so much as genuine humanness. 


Excellent living accommodations are available in our dormitories and fraternity houses. 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


HARRY C. BENTLEY, C. P. A., President 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Youth Has the Last Word in May Meetings 


“Whether or not we are creating a spirit of the open mind”, says President Frederick, “is a 


question only time can answer. 


OUTH has the last word of Anniver- 
sary Week; On Friday comes the 
annual meeting of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, followed by the outdoor 
pieniec Saturday, when the Greater Boston 
Federation is host to visiting young people 
from far and near. Recently also there 
has been instituted a Tuesday night public 
meeting of the Union, at which the major 
things of religion are set forth in the 
forward-looking mood of youth. 

This year the Tuesday night speakers 
were Frank B. Frederick, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
of Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., a 
former president. Mr. Eliot’s presentation 
of “When Half-Gods Go” was published 
in full in Tue Reerster of May 29. Mr. 
Frederick in his presidential address asked 
the pointed question, “Are We Paying 
Our Pledge?” 

“Our promises and our pledges are 
broad, convincing, and wonderfully ideal’, 
said Mr. Frederick. “But let us never 
forget that we pledge to the world that 
they shall be practiced and observed in 
their naked reality. Is this pledge being 
paid? The answer is startling and not 
welcome, for it is No. Left without quali- 
fication, the answer ‘No’ is unfair and an 
unwarranted assault on the recorded ac- 
complishments of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Let us recall, however, the unique 
procedure by which our denomination is 
guided and developed. Hach church in 
each community is a law unto itself, and 
its minister is a king—a king who can 
even laugh at the world in general and 
Unitarian ideals in particular. Yet his acts 
are judged as the acts of the denomina- 
tion and, as he fails to pay the pledge, 
to that extent does the denomination fail 
to pay its pledge.” 


Pay the Pledge 


Another failure in paying the pledge 
-is the unrealized ideal of freedom re- 
vealed here and there in the present con- 
troversy, Mr. Frederick continued. He 
said: 

“Here and there a leader, a preacher, a 
teacher, a church, a parent damningly 
denies the inalienable right freely to ques- 
tion fully, to believe to-day and still be- 
lieve to-morrow, or freely to believe and 
change yet again. They even deny the 
right to speak*a thought which to them 
seems foreign. They say that the denomi- 
nation opens its doors to the world, but 
then by their acts and demeanor they 


of a liberal and. free faith” 


question the right of the humanist or the 
theist to share their church, their home, 
and their friendship. It is the shade of 
the Puritan paradox rising from the past 
to jeer. It goes beyond mere tolerance and 
suffering to exist, this freedom which has 
been pledged.” 


Indianapolis Wins Cup 


Mr. Frederick told how the Y. P. R. U. 
is endeavoring to pay its pledge. He de- 
scribed the organization and activities of 
the society, and concluded : 

“Whether or not we are accomplishing 
all these purposes for which we stand, 
we ourselves cannot and should not say. 
Whether or not we are creating a spirit 
of the open mind throughout our member- 
ship is a question which only time can 
answer. Youth is by nature more radical, 
more daring, and more spontaneous than 
its elders. It is easier for young people 
to disregard traditional attitudes. What 
shall we do in the future? Will our liberal- 
ism be permanent? We have made a pledge 
to the denomination and the world. We 
have promised to know the ideals of a lib- 
eral and free faith. We have promised to 
recognize the worth of these ideals, to keep 
them sacred, and to hand them on in end- 
less succession, undimmed to the end. 

‘When our final word is written and 
the last history of this generation is 
closed, may it be recorded that the present 
members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union kept their faith with youth!” 

Another Y. P. R. U. event of Anniver- 
sary Week was the vesper service Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the First Church in 
Boston, under the auspices of the Union. 
Miss Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
gf member of the Smith College faculty, 
who two days later was elected secretary 
of the Union, preached a sermon on “Con- 
vention or Conviction?” 

Friday’s annual banquet and meeting 
was held at the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. Let anyone with a jaded 
spiritual palate attend this meeting if he 


‘would finish Anniversary Week with re- 


freshing climax. Let him mark the quality 
in the countenances of these young people 
and watch them go about their business 
with characteristic buoyancy, thorough- 
ness, and dispatch. At the dinner table, 
Star Island yells voiced the enthusiasm 
and camaraderie of this company and paid 
tribute to beloved leaders and friends. 
Bradford Gale of the 1630 Club, First 


Weve promised to know the ideals 


Church, Boston, Mass., was toastmaster. 

After Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, minister 
of the hostess church, had spoken words 
of welcome, Mr. Frederick announced the 
Hfficiency Estimate awards. The first cup 
was awarded to the Channing Club of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the third year in 
succession, for their record of achieve- 
ment and efficiency, which was manifested 
in a steady growth and improvement in 
all branches of their activity: member- 
ship, attendance at meetings—religious and 
social, service to the church and its many 
departments, active work in the field of 
social service, and loyalty and co-opera- 
tion in national and federation programs. 
This group is conspicuous for the im- 
portant place which it has come to oc- 
cupy in the life of its church and com- 
munity and for the unusually fine group 
spirit which has made possible this 
achievement. 

The second cup was awarded to the 
Marlboro, Mass., Y. P. R. U., which at- 
tracted notice because it has kept up a 
full attendance at all meetings throughout 
the year, has maintained a one hundred 
per cent record of attendance at church 
services, has offered a well-planned reli- 
gious program, and has shown a fine spirit 
of co-operative activity with other Uni- 
tarian groups and with young people’s 
societies of other denominations. 

Other societies which were commended 
for their very fine records of achievement 
were announced alphabetically, not in 
order of merit: Brookline, Mass., First 
Parish; Dorchester, Mass., First Parish; 
Hast Lexington, Mass.; Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Newton Center, Mass.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; West Upton, Mass. 


It is the “Not Yet’ 


Dr. Howard B. Bard of the Unitarian 
Church in San Diego, Calif., addressed 
the dinner gathering on “Aggressive Uni- 
tarianism”’, telling the story of a success- 
ful campaign by his church to interest 
the community in its message. It is the 
“not yet”, the possibilities of to-morrow, 
that is the most important thing in the 
Unitarian denomination he declared. These 
young people do not represent traditions, 
but the future; they should be adven- 
turous and courageous. As a faith that 
makes life of transcendent value, Unitari- 
anism is worth being aggressive about. 

As a result of the circularizing and ad- 
vertising efforts of his church, he related, 
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thirty-seven new members were added on 
Easter Sunday, nine out of the Y. P. R. U., 
and seventy-six families became interested 
in the church. Mr. Bard paid tribute to 
Miss Virginia Frederick, who as field sec- 
retary visited the San Diego church last 
spring. 

The company then marched into the 
church auditorium to the singing of the 
Y. P. R. U. song, “Forward, Shoulder to 
Shoulder’, and a devotional service was 
conducted by Dr. Bard and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Dr. Cornish spoke entertainingly of 
visits to young people’s liberal groups in 
foreign lands. He told of the great 
quarterly meetings of Welsh Unitarians 
at the “Founders’ Oak”; of a young 
people’s gathering at Downpatrick, County 
Down, Ireland; of a similar meeting in 
Edinburgh, Scotland; and of meeting with 
eight hundred young people in Lancashire, 
England. Then, touching on Hungary and 
Transylvania, he recalled a seven-minute 
address in English given by him before 
six hundred Hungarian young people, 
which the translator, with great fervor 
and oratorical abililty, took an hour to 
translate. ‘““You”, he said, “are a part of 
a great company of Unitarian young 
people who are trying to live in the ‘not 
yet’. The future of free religion in the 
world depends on you.” | 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of. the 
General Alliance, brought appreciation 
and good wishes to the Y. P. R. U. from 
the Alliance, and greetings were read from 
President Perey W. Gardner of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 


Theism and Humanism 


An important announcement at the busi- 
ness meeting that followed was the ap- 
pointment of Winthrop Southworth of 
Brown University as Mid-Western field 
secretary to succeed Miss Virginia Fred- 
erick, resigned. It was also announced 
that John Nenninger would engage in 
field work for the Y. P. R. U. in the 
Chicago, IIL, territory as a part of his 
training at Meadville Theological School. 
The Star Island and Mid-Western meet- 
ings and a conference planned for Denver, 
Colo., the formation of eleven new socie- 
ties, and the addition of twenty-six affili- 
ated societies, and an urgent plea to help 
complete the Maintenance Fund, were 
other matters that figured in the reports. 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge reported that 
forty-six services and 118 hymns were in 
hand for the new young people’s hymn 
and service book. 

Seconding the action of the American 
Unitarian Association, the meeting passed 
this resolution: ‘‘That the Young People’s 
Religious Union, assembled at its thirty- 
fourth annual meeting, go on record as 
in support of the resolution of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in regard to 
advancing the progress of the birth cou:- 
trol movement.” 

And, far from deploring the present 
controversy, the young people declared 
that “the present situation as regards 
theism and humanism within the denomi- 
nation is entirely a wholesome rather 
than a disturbing one; also, that freedom 
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of thought and depth of personal religious 
interest and belief be at all times most 
strongly encouraged”. 

Other resolutions expressed grateful 
appreciation to the American Unitarian 
Association, the General Alliance, and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for their 
friendship and co-operation; pledged con- 
tinued support to the ministers of the 
Fellowship; sent greetings to Unitarian 
young people in Transylvania, India, and 
Wales; extended to the Young People’s 
Christian Union (Universalist) “a spirit 
of co-operation and fellowship”; and ex- 
pressed appreciation for the work of Miss 
Ruth Twiss, Danforth Lincoln, and Miss 
Frederick. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Frank B. Frederick, 
Dorchester, Mass. ; vice-presidents, William 
Barnes, Montreal, Que.; Frances Cush- 
ing, Duxbury, Mass.; Ethan Allen Doty, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dana Mch. Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Erie Grimwade, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Howard Hicks, Rockford, 1. ; 
Gus Postler, Oakland, Calif.; secretary, 


Lend A Hand Hears 
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Elizabeth Hall, Braintree, Mass.; treas- 
urer, William B. Rice, Melrose, Mass. ; 
director for one year to fill vacancy, Mar- 
jorie Brown, Wollaston, Mass. Directors 
for three years—John Gronner, Jr., Un- 
derwood, Minn.; Woodbury Howard, Hing- 
bam, Mass.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, Boston, 
Mass.; Helen Stone, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John 
Vaylor, Ithaca, N.Y.; Charles H. Well- 
man, Cambridge, Mass. Directors from 
federations—Greater Boston, Rosamond 
Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass.; Bay Shore, 
Jeanne Penniman, Whitman, Mass.; Essex, 
Katharine Walkey, Marblehead, Mass. ; 
Worcester, Howard Searles, Marlboro, 
Mass.; Western Massachusetts, Lois 
Barnes, Florence, Mass.; Channing, Theo- 
dore Martin, New Bedford, Mass.; North 
Middlesex, Angie Parfitt, Westford, Mass. ; 
Joseph Priestley, Philip Towne, German- 
town, Pa.; Twin State, Margaret Platts, 
Keene, N.H. Directors from the Metro- 
politan, Meadville, Chicago, Minnescta, 
South California, Mohawk Valley, Ohio 
Valley, and Iowa Federations are to be 
named later. 


T. Rhondda Williams 
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Miss Katherine D. Hardwick’s story of social work in Boston— 
A year of good works carries on spirit of Dr. Hale 


HE Lend a Hand Society, at its thirty 

ninth annual meeting, held in Boston, 
Mass., May 17, the day preceding ‘Good 
Will Day”, had for the principal speaker 
Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Introducing the speaker, Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, the president, mentioned 
the interest of the Lend a Hand groups 
in getting into touch with people of other 
countries. 

In his address on “War and Youth”, 
Mr. Williams emphasized the appeal of 
the leaders in war to what is good in the 
young men, “fresh as the dews of the 
morning”, to their sense of obligation and 
loyalty to their country. The horrible side 
of war is concealed. War itself can never 
be just. There may be a war for a just 
cause, but war itself is unjust. There is 
not only devastation of material things, 
but of moral and spiritual ideals. There 
is too much exploitation of the idealism 
of the young. The young men are wanted 
for the kingdom of God; do not give them 
to the kingdom of the Devil. Mr. Williams 
pleaded for the saturating of the minds 
of the young with peaceful ideas, so that 
they will help bring in the golden era of 
God. He would like to see the churches 
standing clear and unafraid for peace, 
and he would like to get rid of such 
phrases as “Britannia rules the waves”, 
and “One hundred per cent American”. 
One hundred per cent human is the only 
aim worthy a Christian man. 

Miss Katherine D. Hardwick, director 
of Simmons College School for Social 
Work, spoke on “The Development of 
Social Work in Boston”, basing her ac- 
count largely on old files of The Lend a 
Hand Record, a monthly magazine, for- 
merly edited by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
and treating of the following four factors: 
1. The transplanting of English ideas to 
this country about “poor relief’, grown 


into what we know to-day as “publie re- 
lief’. 2. What Dr. Hale called “the church 
and chatterers”’, the latter a paralyzing 
set who said the poor should be repressed, 
while the church was endeavoring to find 
ways in which to help the poor. 3. The 
change from chaos to order represented 
in the scientific classifications by Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman, as the outcome of his 
friendly ministrations to the people, whose 
problems and worries were the same as 
exist to-day. 4. 'The period of organiza- 
tion, the starting of agencies to find the 
causes of poverty and methods of relief. 
The latest chapter, that which is being 
written to-day, is in the new conception of 
social work, finding how to live- happily 
together, each doing his own part on the 
same kind of problems, to reach the ideal. 

In giving the year’s report of the execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Annie Florence Brown, 
stated that the “Club of 1874’, organized 
by Dr. Hale, is still a unit of the Society, 
as are many other clubs formed twenty 
five to forty-five years ago. 

It was reported that eleven clubs have 
been formed during the past year in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Colorado, 
and Ohio; the Hale Endowment Fund had 
been increased to $93,912 by bequests of 
$8,000 from Miss C. Louise Smith of San 
Francisco, Calif., and of $250 from George 
C. Abercrombie of Weston, Mass.; the 
fund for outings for old men and con- 
valescent care restored sixty-eight persons 


. to health and renewed courage, at an ex- 


penditure of $1,089, and twenty-four 
mothers were given rest and care by draw- 
ing $305 from the Kimball fund for tired 
mothers. 

Besides the Lend a Hand Dispensary 
for Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s hospital boat, 
the Maraval, outfitted at an expense of 
$550, warm garments numbering 194 were 
sent, hundreds of worn silk stockings for 
rug-making, and 795 new books for schools 
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in Labrador. The sewing department 
helped weekly a number of women to 
maintain independence; 457 Christmas 
gifts were distributed to children and to 
the elderly; in addition to the $1,717 ex- 
pended in relief of the Society’s regular 
beneficiaries, one hundred appeals for 
various needs from twenty-three other 
social agencies were answered. Good 
articles of clothing numbering 2,285, of 
which 1,882 were new baby garments, 
answered appeals from individuals, hospi 
tals, and other agencies, including Ala- 
bama flood sufferers. To the children in 
the Philippines, forty-nine Friendship 
Treasure Chests have been sent, in co- 
operation with the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children. The Lend a 
Hand Book Mission distributed 12,089 
books and the usual “tonnage” of maga- 
zines, attractive cards, ete., to 229 schools, 
publie libraries, hospitals, and prisons, 
mostly in ten Southern States, but also 
to Labrador and to Porto Rico. 
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To illustrate the work of Lend a Hand. 
Clubs, brief reports were made by Miss 
Abigail Adams Eliot of the Comfort 
Carriers Club, Boston; Ralph Willard of 
the Lincoln Club, Belmont, Mass.; and 
Miss Sally Barnard of the Merry Helpers 
Club, Norwell, Mass. 

A resolution was adopted expressing re- 
gret on the death, March 19, of James D. 
Gordon, who for nearly ten years effi- 
ciently served the Society as treasurer. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot; vice-presidents, 
Henry R. Seott, Rev. Harold G. Arnold; 
clerk, Miss Anna Hall; treasurer, Robert 
H. Loomis; directors, Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Henry R. Scott, Miss Anna Hall, 
Miss Blanche L. Merritt, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, Mrs. Henry C. Davis, Jr., Walter 
W. Simmons, Mrs. George S. Fuller, Rev. 
Sidney Lovett, Waitstill H. Sharp, Robert 
H. Loomis; trustees of permanent funds, 
John F. Moors, James Nowell, Walter H. 
Trumbull, Jr. 


Unitarians of the South and West 
_ In Vital Conference at Cincinnati 


Tablet to William Howard Taft dedicated, Tun Rucisrmr voted unanimous 
confidence, Lowa University students’ stand against compulsory 
military training commended 


HE old paradox of Unitarianism, unity 

in diversity, was vividly demonstrated 
at the joint meetings of the Southern 
and Western Conferences in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 12, 18, and 14. Differences in 
epinion were freely expressed and warmly 
discussed, but underlying the issues that 
divided the delegates the observer easily 
found the “tie of common destiny”. Taking 
part in the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, religious liberals 
from the South and the Middle West 
earried on the tradition of spiritual free- 
dom that has been native to the old church 
and the larger geographical area rep- 
resented. 

The Conference sermon was preached 
by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
Theological School. Dr. Hutcheon calied 
attention to the considerable number of 
cultivated people who, finding themselves 
wearied by the religious uncertainty of 
our time, join the ranks of Roman Catholi- 
cism, Christian Science, Anglo-Catholicism. 
While he recognized the longing for quiet 
and peace as characteristic of the human 
mind in certain moods, he insisted that 
tranquillity and undisturbed repose is not 
the goal of life. Rather are we called upon 
to act, to create, and to live in the full- 
ness of life. “The libéral church”, he said, 
“is not to furnish a retreat from the stress 
of our world. It will equip courageous 
souls for the struggle of life.” 

At the conclusion of the sermon the dedi- 
cation of a tablet to the memory of 
William Howard Taft, who was at one 
time a member of the church and until 
the time of his death a contributor, took 
place. The tablet was unveiled by Charles 
P. Taft, the youngest son of the former 
President and Chief Justice. 


The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, 
Neb., and Rey. John Malick, minister of 
the local church. The music was provided 
by the choir of St. John’s Unitarian 


Church, the down-town Unitarian con- 
gregation. 

In discussing “Our Theological and 
Social Heresies Yesterday”, Dr. Robert 8. 
Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., said: “The 
first heresy of early Unitarianism was 


that it refused to take the old theological 
dogmas seriously. The orthodox had 
proudly constructed an elaborate ‘Plan of 
Salvation’, and the Unitarians paid little 
or no attention to it, except to suggest 
that it might require a good deal of scrub- 
bing to make it look anything like pure 
Christianity. The second heresy was 
worse, being social rather than theological. 
It explains to us the reason for the 
rather contemptuous neglect of theological 
dogmas. The early Unitarians started to 
shift the center of religious interest from 
heaven to earth, from the supernatural 
to the natural, from past revelation sent 
from God to the present revelation shaping 
itself in the divinity in man—man, of 
course, considered not merely as an indi- 
vidual, not merely as a part of society, 
but also as a part of that Life in nature 
which makes the use of reason effective 
and is in support of progressive social 
organization.” 

Tuesday morning, group confereuces 
considered “Keeping Our House in Order 
—Chureh Management”, Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, presiding; 
“Teaching it to the Children—Religious 
Nduecation’, Rev. G. Theodore Hempel- 
mann, Nashville, Tenn., presiding ; “Say- 
ing it Together—Ritual’, Rey. Edward D. 
Johnson, Urbana, IL, presiding; “Our 
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Larger Responsibility—Social Attitudes”, 
Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb., 
presiding. So popular was this method of 
discussion that it will be incorporated in 
future meetings of the Western Conference. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Western Conference, the following officers 
were elected: President, Harry E. Jordan, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, Emmet L. 


Richardson, Milwaukee; secretary, Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, Chicago, Ill. Dr. 


Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, Ill., Rev. John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Frederick Weygold of Louisville, Ky., 
were elected to the Board of Directors, 
and Rey. William H. Gysan of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was elected to fill the unexpired 
term on the Board of the newly elected 
secretary, terminating in May, 1932. 

Mr. Bragg gave his first annual message 
as secretary at this business session. He 
pointed out that his responsibility in sue- 
ceeding Dr. Reese is not slight. He re- 
viewed briefly the work of the Conference 
in the past ten years. He paid tribute 
to Miss Lina Scheible for her long and 
faithful service. Then he went on to point 
out the task of the coming years. 

“We, in the Middle West’, he said, ‘‘must 
not permit ourselves to forget for even a 
moment that we are part of the larger 
movement. Our geographical separation 
and certain phases of our historical de- 
velopment accentuated our distinctive 
character. Let us cling to that precious 
heritage of freedom. Yet let us remem- 
ber that there is not sectionalism, nor 
provincialism in our liberalism. We are 
bound by stronger ties than we realize 
to our larger movement, which is nation- 
wide and world-wide.” Mr. Bragg spoke 
briefly on the church extension activity 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
urged the closest possible co-operation of 
Unitarians in the Middle West through 
the office of the Conference. 

The motion, by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Detroit, Mich., to greet the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Flint, Mich., was unani- 
mously carried. It is the youngest church 
in the Fellowship. 


The Western Conference voted unani- 
mously the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the members of the 


Western Unitarian Conference hereby ex- 
press their confidence in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER and its administration; that we 
are glad to believe that the established 
principle of columns open to all phases 
of theological and philosophical thought 
without prejudice will be continued, as 
being in consonance with the traditional 
policy of the Unitarian movement.” 


“Whereas, The United States through 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, now a part 
of the highest law of the land, has re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and has taken active steps towards 
the limitation and reduction of arms, 


“Be it resolved, That we the members of 
the Western Unitarian Conference meet- 
ing in Cincinnati on May 12, 13, and 14, 
express our hearty sympathy with the 
2,000 men students at the University of 
Iowa who have petitioned that military 
training in the university be put on a 
yoluntary basis, and who have appealed 
to the general public for support. 


“4nd be it further resolved, That we 
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the members of this Conference express 
our opposition to military training in our 
high schools and to compulsory military 
training in either high schools or colleges 
of the United States.” 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor in the 
Meadville School, spoke, following the 
business session, on “Our Theological and 
Social Heresies To-day”. He said, in part: 
“Human love and science are the chief 
hope of man’s liberation from the eyils 
of selfishness, disease, poverty, and war. 
Let the freedom of science be carefully 
guarded and its vast power consecrated 
to humaneness rather than to money-mak- 
ing, pleasure, and war. Let them hope 
and seek for immortality in and with 
humanity’s progress, not in a lonely and 
stagnant existence of the soul after death.” 

Speaking on “Keeping a Place in the 
Family Calendar’, Rey. John Brogden of 
Dallas, Tex., stressed the changed status 
of the family group in the last hundred 
years, the period covering the existence 
of the Cincinnati church. As to our own 
time, Mr. Brogden said: “‘The average 
family feels keenly the need for educa- 
tion, and hence educational institutions 
have a large place in its life. The children 
may go to church, but they must go to 
school.” And then, considering the best 
of our contemporary church life, he con- 
tinued: “The church still mediates a social 
and moral experience bound into a whole 
which we call religious, which the school 
at present makes no direct attempt to 
provide. The church that is free to think 
wisely and to discriminate in spiritual 
values both of past and present will pro- 
mote the appreciation of what is s«stheti- 
eally admirable, morally approvable, and 
intellectually acceptable. This is the oppor- 
tunity and task of the liberal church.” 

Rey. George L. Parker of Toledo, Ohio, 
Giscussed “Keeping a Place in the Family 
Ludget”. Mr. Parker praised the budget 
system for churches, but deplored its 
present imperfection and its lack of busi- 
nesslike application. A church meeting can 
vote any figure, almost, that is recom- 
mended, he said, and then forget that 
the figure was voted, and individuals either 
fail or refuse to pledge their money to 
support it. 

Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., 
gave an address on “The Ministry in the 
Unitarian Story”. In outlining the present 
religious situation, Dr. Dodson expressed 
the idea that “‘the real issue is that be- 
tween the religious and the irreligious 
view of life”. “The latter is very old and 
has many names”, Dr. Dodson continued, 
“but to-day it is called behaviorism, which 
is much more than a scientific method. It 
has become a cult which denies the reality 
of the soul and the efficiency of conscious- 
ness; it declares that we are but machines.” 

“Tt is with such issues as these and not 
with obsolete quarrels between religious 
sects that the modern minister has to 
deal’, declared the speaker. ‘““He must be 
able to distinguish between broadcloth and 
shoddy in philosophy, and between the 
current and the eddies in the great stream 
of modern thought life.’ His conclusion 
was that “the religion needed in this 
time is one in which the present pre- 
dominates over the past and the future 
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over the present in which judgment tops 
authority and vision outruns tradition”. 

The final day of the program opened 
with Communion service, conducted by 
Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church of Cincinnati. Then the 
Alliance group met in the church, the 
laymen and ministers in a near-by hotel 
for a joint meeting. Later the two groups 
of men divided for their luncheon meetings. 

Bishop Paul Jones spoke at the joint 
meeting of ministers and laymen at Hotel 
Alms, on “The Minister in an Unsettled 
World’. Declaring that ‘‘modern science 
fears freedom”, and that “we lock up 
those whose opinions differ from us if 
their opinions appear to be dangerous”, 
Bishop Jones challenged everyone who 
heard him. He said: “Into this picture 
comes the Christian ministry dedicated 
to spiritual progress, trained to foster 
freedom, fellowship, faith, and truth, and 
to interpret life in terms of the way Jesus 
taught and lived, in a way which con- 
demns many: of the characteristic stan- 
dards of modern life. Under such circum- 
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stances, what is a minister going to do?” 

“Stars, Atoms, and Men” was the title 
of the paper given before the ministers 
of the Conference by: Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Lupton showed 
how the advance of science is only in- 
creasing the mystery about us. Every 
known thing gives us more contact with 
the unknown, and “every advance of sci- 
ence into the field of matter or into the 
realm of mind is revealing fresh facts, 
and behind them mysteries of which we 
had not dreamed before”. Following the 
paper there was a spirited discussion that 
was carried on into the mid-afternoon. 
The meeting adjourned to enable dele- 
gates the opportunity of touring the city. 

The Conference closed with a Fellowship 
Banquet at the Hotel Alms. The speakers 
were Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord, Miss Gertrude Taft of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd of Marietta, 
Ohio, Rev. Walton E. Cole of Chicago, IL., 
and Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Carl G. Werer of Cincinnati Was 
toastmaster. 
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Jails,—and Jails 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN RDGISTER :-— 


In THE CHRISTIAN Reerister of March 6, 
1930, there was an article about the jails 
of our State, and elsewhere, and the criti- 
cism of the conditions prevailing in most 
of them was very serious. They were 
described as unsanitary, unclean, over- 
crowded, with very little to be said in 
their favor. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to bear testi- 
mony to one jail that is an exception to 
such conditions. This is the Franklin 
County Jail, in Greenfield, Mass. For many 
years it has had a good reputation among 
the prisons of the State, but, on a recent 
visit, I was greatly pleased to tind con- 
ditions better even than I had thought 
possible. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Doane are 
friends of mine, I asked one day for per- 
mission to examine the jail and to be 
shown everything. This was cheerfully 
granted, and I was taken first into the 
large assembly hall, where the men gather 
for Sunday services and meetings of 
various kinds. Although this room has to 
be used for storage purposes during the 
week, it was perfectly neat and well aired. 

The Protestant services are in charge 
of Rey. George K. Carter, of the First 
Congregational Church. From the begin- 
ning of his ministry, he has shown a most 
friendly interest in the men. 

From the assembly room, we went to 
the workroom where, under competent in- 
structors, the men are taught to repair 
chairs, cane-seating them and putting in 
rush-bottoms. Work of this kind is sent 
to the jail from a radius of forty miles 
or more; for, under the superintendence 
of Edward Pratt, everything is turned out 
in first-class condition. Here again, neat- 
ness prevails, and the men are quiet and 
orderly. 

Then I was escorted to the cells and 


entered some of them. They, too, were 
perfectly neat. I was told that the bedding 
is changed every week, and that there are 
comfortable blankets. There is a good cir- 
culation of air, and, if the men are trust- 
worthy, they may have a light in their 
room by which to read for a short time, 
The bathing and sanitary arrangements 
are as good as can be expected in a build- 
ing erected years ago. 

The kitchen, in charge of two trusties, 
was a model of what a kitchen should be, 
and all the cooking for the establishment 
is done there. Just outside of the kitchen 
are comfortable tables, where the men sit 
down to their meals. 

On the other side of the building, and 
quite apart from the men, are the women’s 
quarters. The cells are as neat as those 
of the men, and each one is furnished 
with a chair and a table as well as a bed. 
On the day of my visit, there were no 
woman prisoners, but Mrs. Doane, who is 
in charge of them, escorted me all through 
this section. 

I was also shown the menus for the 
month, and found that the food provided 
was simple, wholesome, and _ sufficiently 
varied. 

There is a farm of forty acres connected 
with the jail, and here many of the men 
work under the care of a competent 
farmer-warden. Most of the supplies for 
the prison are raised here. 

Not long ago, a young fellow, who had 
been a State boy in Rowe during my pas- 
torate, was jailed for stealing an auto- 
mobile. He was there a year, and on each 
visit that I made to him he spoke most 
highly of Mr. Doane and his treatment of 
the men. His discipline, he said, was firm 
but kindly. “If a man is fair-to him, he 
will be fair to the man”, he said one day, 
and he expressed much appreciation of 
what had been done for him, 

Mr. Doane is a tall, powerful man, with 
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a firm mouth and chin, showing marked 
decision of character; but the kindly blue 
eye, with its occasional twinkle, makes 
one feel that here is a man who can be 
trusted and who will do his utmost to 
earry on his difficult task with skill and 
fidelity. Although he will be strict. with 
the wrongdoer, one sees also that he stands 
ready to help the man or woman who has 
fallen down in the battle of life, and, 
granted that the culprit is ready to help 
himself, this big-hearted jailer will give 
each as far as possible a chance for 
redemption. 
Margaret B. BARNARD. 


+ als We 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Life and the Book | 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just finished a second reading of 
Hilary G. Richardson’s book with the 
above title, and shall not feel that I have 
done my duty until I have told your 
readers about it. To me it has been most 
exhilarating, as well as instructive, and I 
believe that others will find it as helpful 
as I have. It is so inexpensive, only a 
dollar and seventy-five cents, that it is 
within the reach of all, and its message 
is vital. In the first part the author tells 
of his own experience with the Bible, a 
delightfully told story that constitutes a 
human document of distinct value. The 
remainder of the book is of the nature 
of an introduction to the Bible, in which 
is massed a surprising amount of infor- 
mation regarding the way in which the 
Bible was made and has come down to 
us. One is glad to know that this book is 
but a by-product of studies which are 
soon, let us hope, to culminate in a great 
and scholarly book upon which our friend 
has been working for years, and to which 
he is bringing an erudition that seems 
amazing to some of us lesser folk who 
have spent years in this field. Let me 
only add that no one will be more sur- 
prised than Mr.. Richardson to see this 
note in your columns, if it appears there, 
as he has no intimation of my taking this 
step. I write in part out of a sincere 
regard for him, but more because I feel 
that through this small book and the 
larger work that will follow many will 
come to understand and enjoy reading 
that greatest of books, the English Bible. 

: WiLtiAM I. LAWRANCE. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 


Reply to R. B. Day 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

It was not my purpose, in submitting 
the two articles upon “Humanism” and 
“Theism’”, to enter upon an extended dis- 
cussion. I have no desire to pose as the 
official champion of theism, and my hu- 
manist friends know that I cherish no 
animosity toward humanism. Communica- 
tions which raised objections which a 
second and more careful reading of the 
above articles would have dispelled did 
not seem to demand a reply; still less 
those which sought to substitute invective 
for argument and personalities for proof. 

The three questions raised by my friend 
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Robert B. Day deserve more serious con- 
sideration, not only because of their per- 
tinence, but also because of the courteous 
manner in which they are presented. They 
all resolve themselves into one question, 
Does God care? I confess that I do not 
know. At best we can only conjecture. If 
the Creative Hnergy of which the universe 
is an expression is unconscious, it cannot 
care. If it is indifferent, it will not care. 
If it is unintelligent and purposeless, it 
matters little whether it cares or not. 
But if it is conscious and intelligent and 
purposeful, then it must care. It cannot 
be indifferent to its highest product. 

I realize that such affirmations are in- 
capable of proof. The one point which I 
sought to emphasize was that, in the ab- 
sence of such proof, one is justified in 
making the venture of faith. If one hesi- 
tates to make that venture and prefers 
to remain within the limits which science 
prescribes, that is his privilege. Even 
with those limits there is a noble work 
to do. If one is not content to remain 
within those limits but wishes to make the 
venture of faith, “believing where it can- 
not prove’, that is his right. It is difficult 
to reconcile consciousness and intelligence 
and purpose in us with the. utter lack of 
these attributes in the process which has 
ealled us into ‘being. No philosophy, 
whether humanist or theist, can be perma- 
nently satisfying which cannot account 
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for the appearance of man himself. 

Mr. Day seems to find his greatest diffi- 
culty in the attempt to reconcile the be- 
lief in the Eternal Goodness with the exist- 
ence of evil. But such evil loses its argu- 
mentative force when we realize how often 
it is transmuted into ultimate good. It is 
not easy to conceive how even a good God 
could safeguard us from all evil without 
reducing us to the level of mere automata. 
Evil is often the necessary condition of a 
higher good, and we must take them to- 
gether or not at all. As Professor Mather 
has pointed out, if we embrace the rose- 
bush, we must expect to find thorns as 
well as roses. 


Aueustus P. Reccorp. 
Drrroir, MicH, 


Mother, Mother! 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I recently heard a mother express much 
concern because she had discovered that 
ler sixteen-year-old son had been smok- 
ing cigarettes. The mother is an almost 
constant smoker herself, and when her 
attention was called to the fact, she re- 
plied, ‘Well, I always thought that Jimmy 
had too much strength of character to do 
anything like that.” It would be interest- 
ing to know the lad’s opinion of his mother. 

BE. D. LEAcH. 


BEAUMONT, THX. 


Proctor Will Organize All Alumni 


Plea that Unitarians and all interested complete the fund of 


$00,000—Headinaster Wetherell reviews year 


TEPS were taken toward the organiza- 
tion of a Friends of Proctor Associa- 
tion at the annual Proctor Academy din- 
ner, held this year Friday evening, May 
23, at the Boston City Club. The Associa- 
tion membership will be open to alumni, 
students, and friends of Proctor the 
country over. The proposal that such an 
Association be formed, introduced by 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell in his after- 
dinner talk, was received with enthusiasm, 
and the chairman appointed a committee 
to make the needed plans. This committee 
consists of Miss Grace MacAuslan, Miss 
Carol Corkum, and Headmaster Wetherell. 
Benjamin F,. Andrews, formerly of Proc- 
tor and now in charge of religious edu- 
cation at New Hampshire University, 
served as toastmaster and interspersed 
witty stories with his comments on the 
speakers whom he _ introduced. True 
Worthy White of Boston, who was head- 
master of the Academy from 1889 to 1591, 
was a guest and speaker and was accom- 
panied by Mrs. White, who taught in the 
school when they went to Andover to 
tuke up the work. Mr. White compared 
the old-fashioned school of forty years 
ago with the present institution. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, president of the 
trustees, asked that an effort be made to 
secure $50,000, gifts of $1 each, to supple- 
ment the amount raised in the fund for 
Proctor, Incidentally, he stated his belief 
that the denomination must come to the 
budget plan of raising money, and com- 


pared the plan to the community chest 
idea in supporting civic causes. Dr. 
Savage paid high tribute to both Head- 
master and Mrs. Wetherell for the work 
they have accomplished, and stated that 
from this time forth Proctor Academy is 
to become a boys’ school. 

Headmaster Wetherell gave a review of 
the year. The school’s gross enrollment 
has been 158 as against 125 last year, and 
99 the previous one. The school body now 
numbers 147, with about sixty in the 
boarding department and the remainder 
day pupils. Twelve are boarding pupils in 
the junior department. Twenty-four seniors 
are to be graduated this year. Eleven col- 
leges are represented in the list which they 
hope to attend. 

About one hundred covers were laid for 
the dinner. Miss HBleanor R. Young, in 
charge of the Academy’s music depart- 
ment, played two groups of piano solos, 
and the general excellence of the school 
could be gauged by the brief dinner talks 
by members of the student body. Richard 
Parker of Loudon, N.H., spoke for the 
junior class, of which he is the president ; 
Horace Westwood, Jr., of Hingham, Mass., 
president of the senior class, for the 
seniors. John Chase, Proctor ’29 and Har- 
vard °33, was the alumni representative 
on the program. Grace at the beginning 
of the dinner was said by Dr. Horace 
Westwood. The arrangements were in 
charge of Almond H. Smith, Melrose, 
Mass., of the Board of Trustees. 
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The Unitarian Basis 


ITH ALL GOOD FEELING and high hope, 

we approach a question posed at us by Dr. 
John Van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Leader, He has read carefully our editorial of May 
15 in which we said that the foundation principle 
of our Fellowship is religious liberty. Dr. Van 
Schaick wants to know if that is all a person 
has to believe in order to become a Unitarian. He 
thinks, we gather, that it is not enough. 

We have had a little more light since we wrote 
that editorial, and we are bound to say that a 
person need not even believe in religious liberty. 
He may exercise his own right to believe liberty 
is a very bad thing for people, and if he does there 
is no barrier against his becoming a Unitarian. 
What counts is not anything that he believes either 
as a doctrine, like the deity of Jesus, or a principle, 
like freedom in the truth, but his purpose. As the 
statement of the Trustees of THE REGISTER said, 
admirably, we welcome a person who is “a seeker 
of righteousness and religious experience’, “regard- 
less of race or creed”. We have to withdraw, then, 
our emphasis on “religious liberty” as a require- 
ment for membership in the Unitarian Fellowship. 

As a matter of fact there are a few Unitarians 
who do not believe in religious liberty at all; and 
what can we do about it? Exactly nothing. We do 
not wish to do anything. They help, in their posi- 
tion on the extreme right, to prove the catholicity 
of our liberalism. Please do not smile; we mean 
this seriously, for it is the truth. In general—and 
that is as far as we may truthfully go—our people 
do hold to religious liberty as their cardinal belief ; 
but anyone can see that even if they do, it leaves 
room for the very person we have described who 
uses his own religious liberty within our Fellow- 
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ship to deny that it has validity for others, or that 
it is needed or desirable for the propagation of 
religion. We hope this sounds as logical as we be- 
lieve it is faithful to the facts about Unitarians. 

It is the purpose and the decent character of a 
man who “seeks righteousness and religious ex- 
perience” which makes a sound basis of member- 
ship. This basis is made not at all as a condition 
or restriction by any of our churches, but as the 
common-sense requirement by the person himself 
seeking church affiliation. He applies for church 
imembership because he is interested in the cultiva- 
tion of religion and morality. That is the business 
of the churches. Our readers will see, as we are sure 
Dr. Van Schaick will see, that we are on a broader 
or a thinner ecclesiastical foundation, according to 
the point of view, than we ourselves thought we 
were. 

Let us come soon to Dr. Van Schaick’s question, 
remembering in doing so he is perplexed because 
we said the foundation principle of Unitarianism 
is religious liberty. We did not actually say anyone 
among us must believe in religious liberty, but that 
was not unnaturally inferred by our Universalist 
colleague. What we did say explicitly was that of 
no one coming to us is it required that he affirm 
any “definite beliefs or dogmas”. That requirement, 
we said, belongs to orthodox churches without ex- 
ception. With them, every one, we said, “Always 
a creed must test a soul.” 

Dr. Van Schaick says that holding to “religious 
liberty” is a creed in a broad sense, and we sup- 
pose it is. It falls short of adequacy for him, how- 
ever. There must be something more, he feels, if 
we are going to have churches. To believe only in 
religion and in liberty is not enough to run con- 
eregations. Our position is so general and vague, to 
Dr. Van Schaick, that he asks most seriously, 
“Should any be excluded from fellowship in our 
free churches? If so, who?” Or, putting it affirma- 
tively, “Should we let everybody come in, regard- 
less of their beliefs or disbeliefs?” 

That is not a hard question, in either the nega- 
tive or the positive form. Let them come! What 
does the Bible say? Whosoever will, let him come. 
That is good doctrine for us. We ask no questions 
and demand no answers. Does a man seek righteous- 
ness and religious experience? Swing wide the 
gates! He does not have to affirm even that he 
has a religious purpose. If he comes and says he 
wants to join, we receive him; or if a minister asks 
him merely to become a member, pledging him to 
nothing in statement, we gladly receive him. We 
take the risks without fears or qualms. Many ortho- 
dox ministers do as we do, only we act openly. 
They “take in” people, who are innocent of what 
the law of the church requires. It is never men- 
tioned when they are invited, but it is on the books. 
These easy methods we have witnessed for many 
vears. They are not our ways; but there they are. 
Once a person has become a member of a free 
church, of course the question is, What does he 
get for religious teaching? Dr. Van Schaick is 
right that there must be real content and not hazy 
generalities in spiritual training. The point which 
is not quite clear to him, we think, is that no par- 
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ticular beliefs are required of a member. He does 
not have to accept all the minister says. We hope 
he accepts only a good part of it, maintaining his 
spiritual autonomy. He goes to church in a spirit 
for a purpose. He seeks stimulation to moral sensi- 
tiveness and creative ‘spirituality. Both of these 
good gifts are imparted to him by means of ideas 
which become, in the old phrase, channels of grace. 

Dr. Van Schaick thinks we ought, as true Chris- 
iians, to believe at least in “the general attitude 
and spirit of Jesus”; and our faith ought to be 
strong in a “good universe”. These things seem 
broad enough, but a person of intelligence sees the 
far meaning of such statements, and he will not 
bend his integrity for any church. What do you 
mean, he says, by the general attitude and spirit 
of Jesus? Is the universe good? Suppose he does 
not accept either of these assertions! Is he there- 
fore not religious? We should deny any such impli- 
‘cation. We remember the words of the Trustees, 
“We have no heretics, but welcome Christian and 
Jew, Protestants of all names, agnostics, humanists, 
men of ideals and aspirations, regardless of race 
or creed.” To that we subscribe. In the spirit of 
such liberality we have endeavored to edit and 
guide this journal of the free churches called 
Unitarian. 

It may be said, How can you call yourselves 
Christian? To this query we would reply with 
another, What is Christianity? If we do not answer 
the latter, we should not be chided. Nobody has 
ever answered it, as all intelligent Christian minis- 
ters know. But we venture to say we have no least 
interest in a sort of Christianity which is just one 
of several world religions with peculiar and separa- 
ting doctrines. The Christian religion in that sense 
is not ours. We believe in those universal elements 
whick are to be found in the Christian religion, 
ideas which are accepted by all good men through- 
out the world. We will have none of it if it lacks 
all-inclusiveness. 

If to be a Christian means to keep out anyone 
because of his having a different faith, or who in 
sincere spiritual doubt must confess his unbelief, 
we are not Christian. Who could have anything in 
common with such a religion? Pure religion is too 
high for such exclusiveness. 

What place, then, do we give for beliefs? Our 
answer is that we seek more freely and we think 
we ought to find more surely than any bound be- 
lievers whose creeds are all fixed up for them. Our 
faith makes us work. We believe not less but more, 
than they who have it written down for them. That 
is, we do if we are true to our liberal principles. 
Our churches, and we know them well, are dy namic 
with thought, with beliefs. We have all varieties of 
opinion, and nobody in the pew is called upon to 
agree with the minister’s ideas as a matter of course. 
That is not the purpose of our worship. We have our 
differences, as the country has its political parties. 
We have, for example, humanists and theists. But 
whether ‘they are directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association or members of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, these humanists 
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and theists are not there to propagate and divide 
and make schism. They are there to serve the whole 
Fellowship with religion as nearly pure as their 
ideas and lives can make it. A partisan seeking to 
divide us would disgrace us, 

Our ministers, in their annual meeting, Monday, 
May 19, voted upon that small disposition that 
has recently been in our Fellowship to exclude the 
humanists. The vote was virtually unanimous that 
anyone who makes any such discrimination ought 
to remember our history. We cannot exclude even 
an enemy, if he be among us, but we can affirm our 
unequivocal brotherhood and equality, and let him 
take the full effect of it for the good of his soul. 
We have our differences of opinion, but in spirit 
and purpose we have a, unified Fellowship. 

THE RecisTeEr, like every other Unitarian organi- 
zation, represents the whole body, and not a “wing”. 
We admit there are those among us who see now 
and then a species of disloyalty to our holy prin- 
ciple. But it never prospers. The prevailing spirit 
is all-inclusive. It walks abroad at noonday. It is 
a questing spirit, desiring knowledge and the wis- 
dom which comes of knowledge rightly sought, and 
loving the brotherhood. Every one of us in the 
brotherhood believes something; but all of us to- 
gether cannot tell one of us what he must believe. To 
cite Dr. Van Schaick’s two doctrines, about Jesus 
and the universe. One might think the universe in- 
different or even malevolent, and yet be filled with 
faith in spiritual humanity and work for it with all 
his might. One might doubt many things that Jesus 
is supposed to have taught, and yet be like Christ 
in character and serviceableness to humanity. One 
might be racked with doubt, and his very difficulty 
would attract a real Unitarian to him, seeking to 
help. The world is still ashamed of what it once did 
(or failed to do) to a lonely man whom it never 
tried to understand. He lived in Galilee. 

This is our answer to Dr. Van Schaick. 


Note on Dignity 


PA IN ONE of those moments of introspection 
you feel that someone has done an injustice to 
you, and you rise inwardly to a full sense of your 
importance, please think of these words by Kenneth 
Burke, in The New Republic: “Dignity? Yes, there 
seems to be a thirst for personal dignity. There is 
a trace of the hysterical, the devious, in this need 
of dignity. Dignity belongs to the conquered ; we 

leave the room with dignity when we have been 
routed; the victor can romp. Dignity is a subjective 
adjustment. It is objectively unpliant; it is unbio- 
logical; a dignified man could not run from a lion. 

We meet facts objectively without dignity. We 
sacrifice our authority, first asking what mean task 
the outside thing demands of us. Dignity is Ptole- 
maic, indignity is Copernican. The development of 
man in Europe, someone has said, has been a loss 
of personal dignity in proportion to his mastery 
of nature.” 
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Without W. J. Locke the world for many of us will be a different 
place. The ending of his earthly labors gives occasion for sincere regret. 
For almost thirty years he has entertained a throng of grateful readers. 
Between The Beloved Vagabond and Ancestor Jorrico stretched a long 
succession of novels, not all of them of equal worth, but all clean, whole- 
some, interesting, high-bred, and thoroughly delightful. In an age when 
many novelists have inclined unduly to introspection, to laying stress 
on the morbid and depressing, he maintained consistently a spirit of gay 
good-humor begotten of a cheerful confidence in the essential goodness-of 
human nature. His fiction warmed the heart, while it won the admiration 
of his readers by its delicate art, whose primary elements were a skillful 
use of good English, clear imagination, wit, vitality, and keen human 
sympathy. His characters were always human and always convincing. 
Though not so great as one or two of his contemporaries, Mr. Locke de- 
serves to be remembered as no ordinary writer of romantic fiction. We 


shall miss him. 


Economics and Industry 


WERTHEIM LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL RBLA- 


TIONS. By the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.00. 


In recent years our educational insti- 
tutions have paid increasing attention to 
the problems of industry. The old gibe 
of academic attachment is a thing ef the 
past except in so far as detachment means 
a point of view uninfluenced by selfish 
interests. The Wertheim lecturers for 1928 
embraced a group of students of industry 
of the highest order. Otto Beyer in his 
successful attempt to smooth out labor 
difficulties on the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
more recently on the Canadian National 
and the Seaboard Airline Railways, has 
made the greatest single contribution to 
industrial engineering of our time. Pro- 
fessor Willits is undoubtedly among the 
foremost students of the. coal industry. 
John P. Frey ranks among the leaders in 
the Labor Union movement. Professor 
Commons is without a peer among the 
academic students of labor organization, 
and the same might be said of Professor 
Leiserson in regard to personnel problems 
and Professor Mayo in the more immediate 
psychological aspects of industry. In the 
concluding lecture by Professor Taussig 
of Harvard, we have the matured state- 
ment of America’s foremost economist. It 
is really impossible to review adequately 
a book whose 229 pages are packed full 
of meat. Every employer and every labor 
leader in America whose intellectual grasp 
is equal to the undertaking should read 
and ponder every one of these lectures. 
And that is not all; the problems of the 
social application of religion are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the relation 
of the worker to his employment, and min- 
isters who assume to deal with industrial 
problems ought to become cognizant of the 
points of view expressed by these leaders. 
Perhaps it is especially important to read 
the first lecture, dealing with the Balti- 
more and Ohio experiment; but many of 
us are almost equally interested in the 
individual personal problem which Pro- 
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fessor Mayo expresses. In the following 
brief sentence Professor Mayo. summarizes 
a real criticism both of education and of 
industry, especially modern machine in 
dustry: “His (the worker’s) early train- 
ing is to work with a maximum of con- 
centration; his later training is to work 
with a minimum of concentration.” The 
real problem here is to make the job in 
itself interesting to the worker. 

The most significant lecture for the 
readers of THE RecisterR, however, is’ that 
of Professor Taussig, who discusses the 
conflict of interest between employer and 
employee. The concluding words of that 
lecture bring to focus much that the other 
lectures have implied, and particularly the 
sort of thing that our church leaders who, 
in the main, deal with the master group, 
should bear in mind in discussing prob- 
lems of industry. If every executive in in- 
dustry recognized what Professor Taussig 
has to say and carried it through in his 
relationships, we should have a _ vastly 
more effective industrial order; and. if 
Sunday after Sunday our pulpits could im- 
press on the pews the doctrine of noblesse 
oblige which Taussig teaches, a real step 
forward would be taken. One cannot do 
better in closing this review than to quote 
the concluding paragraph of Professor 
Taussig’s lecture: 

“The essential thing is how employers 
and employed feel about it, and what is 
the spirit underlying it all. Here the re- 
sponsibility lies most of all with the 
masters. They are the leaders, and must 
accept their obligations for industrial 
peace no less than for industrial prog- 
ress. It is the sincerity, the genuineness, 
of their attitude which is crucial. The sin- 
cerity of the men will be dependent on 
their own. Machinery counts not a little; 
but the essential thing is a real desire for 
betterment, a disposition to meet the men 
halfway, tolerance’ and forbearance with 
men whose lives are dominated by cares 
and fears quite unlike those of the em- 
ploying class, pervading and unquestioned 
good will.” 


-and the Balkans. 
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Harvard University is to be congratu- 
lated on this contribution to _ social 
thinking. BO 


Turkey and the Tarka ns 


UNDER Five 
Patrick. 
$4.00. 


The publishers classify this book as 
biography, but it might equally well be 
described as. history, or reminiscences... It 
has the variety and value of all three. - 
The author is a woman of fine culture, 
keen insight, clear vision, of wide sym- 
pathies, interested in everything human. 
She did a remarkable work in the strategic 
city of Constantinople, through a period 
of fifty years, critical in the history of 
Europe and Asia. The cross-currents of 
Kuropean diplomacy were always meeting 
in this cosmopolitan city, and the problems 
of Turkey were complicated and aggra- 
vated by the rival policies of the imperial 
states of Hurope. Great changes in the 
situation of Turkey occurred in these 
eventful years. One gets a good under- 
standing of the political drama from these 
pages. The author was intimately ac- 
quainted with many of the chief actors. 
She tells with rare modesty of the great 
work she accomplished in building the 
Constantinople Woman’s College from its 
inception in the early seventies to its 
present commanding position in Turkey 
Her own part in the 
great achievement is left largely to the 
imagination of the reader. From 1890 to 
1924 she was president of the College, 
winning the loyal support of many of the 
leading statesmen of Turkey. The college 
included twenty different nationalities 
among its students and faculty. 

Dr. Patrick was keenly interested in 
the emancipation and progress of Turkish 
women, of whose intelligence she had a 
very high opinion. The first graduate of 
the College was that most famous of 
Turkish women, Halidé Edib, author, edu- 
cator, and political leader. The struggle 
of the great statesman, Midhat Pasha, 
for constitutional government, against the 
despotism of the crafty and cruel Sultan 
Hamid 2d, and the inauguration, after the 
World War, of the new national state 
under Mustapha Kemal Pasha,—all are 
vividly described. 

The book contains many sympathetic 
descriptions and anecdotes of the Turkish 
people. The author was intimately ac- 
quainted with all classes of Turks. She 
was at home in the palaces of the great 
and in the humble dwellings of the peas- 
ant. She praises the universal hospitality 
of the people. She had been entertained 
in the underground homes of the peasants 
in the region of Erzerum, where the people 
were eager to share their last piaster, or 
their few sticks of firewood, in order to 
make her comfortable. The author praises 
highly the religious toleration of the 
Turkish conquerors. The Millet system of 
controlling the various religious groups of 
the conquered peoples, adopted by Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror in the fifteenth 
century, allowed full religious liberty. At 
the height of Turkish power, under Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, the Millets comprised 
twenty different races, ruled in all local 


SULTANS. By Mary Mills 
New York: The Century Company. 
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affairs by their own leaders and laws. 
Dr. Patrick declares this was a far more 
humane method of government than ob- 
tained in other conquered lands. 

There are interesting accounts of the 
Kaiser’s visits to Turkey and of the grow- 
ing German influence. The author be- 
lieves the Turkish people were reluctant 
to engage in the: World War, particularly 
on the side of Germany. German influ- 
ence over certain dominant Turkish sol- 
diers and statesmen forced the people into 
the conflict. She depicts the great suffer- 
ings, the awful poverty and hunger of the 
masses during the war, and praises highly 
the uncomplaining patience of the terribly 
wounded soldiers. She quotes British 
testimony to the fine fighting qualities of 
the Turkish soldier and his general kind- 
ness to prisoners of war. In reading this 
book, one is led to a new respect for the 
native qualities of the simple Turkish 
people. Americans may well be proud of 
the great work done by Dr. Patrick, and 
of this most interesting book, in which she 
shares her rich and varied experience 
with the reader. F. J. 


Apostolic Christianity 
THp Gospnn AND ITs TRIBUTARIES. By 


Ernest Findlay Scott, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.75. 


The present reviewer, in commenting on 
more than one of Professor Scott’s earlier 
books, has felt constrained to remark that 
‘he writes the one best book on every sub- 
ject which he treats. Concerning none of 
his books is this remark more in point 
than concerning this volume of Kerr Lec- 
tures, delivered at Glasgow in 1928. Its 
‘theme is one now very much in the air, 
that of the “originality” of the religion of 
‘Jesus. We have had of late an increasing 
number of admirable presentations of the 
contemporary world of life and thought, 
beth Jewish and pagan, within which 
_Christianity had its rise. For all such 
treatises we are grateful. But, as Scott 
‘perceives, some of them seem animated 
‘by a more or less conscious motive to 
‘depreciate Christianity, either by showing 
that all its values were offered by many 
‘another religion of the time, so that it 
‘has no such distinction as is traditionally 
given it, or by pointing out that its chief 
elements are not original, but simply bor- 
‘rowed without acknowledgment from older 
systems, so that it is only a sort of 
réchauffé of left-over fragments. In con- 
trast with all such tendencies, Dr. Scott 
is a historian. With complete mastery of 
the material, he knows in full measure 
how much Christianity shares with other 
faiths of this time, and in that sharing he 
finds a prime claim of our religion to 
supreme distinction, since it obviously im- 
plies a real adaptation to the needs and 
aspirations of man. He knows to the full 
all the tributaries, to use his own word, 
which have flowed into the Gospel stream. 
But as a historian he knows what some 
writers overlook, that the stream is prior, 
and receives these tributaries to itself, to 
be amalgamated with its own current. He 
knows that while Christianity was from 
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the first inevitably a borrowing religion, 
it never borrowed anything that it did 


not make over, stamp with its own par-. 


ticular character, press into its own sery- 
ice. All this is lucidly, persuasively, un- 
answerably documented in these ten chap- 
ters. The visible apparatus of learning is 
indeed dispensed with; footnotes and 
references to books are rare. But behind 
these limpid pages the reader feels the 
weight of a truly imposing and authorita- 
tive scholarship. This is one of the great 
books ; it registers an understanding which 
eannot again be lost. Its first chapter 
might, to our great gain, be read as a 
sermon in most of our churches. C.R, B. 


The Resurrection 


WHO Moyvep THE StonE? By Frank Morison. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

An attempt to make a Biblical study 
seem like a detective story. That it does 
not wholly succeed is not the fault of the 
author, for the reason that his problem 
cannot be put into the detective story 
class. The materials are not there. Wit- 
nesses cannot be cross-examined, conjec- 
tures verified; results do not convince. 
The reader, whose attention and industry 
hold to the end, is no more able to answer 
the question this book asks than he was 
at the beginning. Yet the problem of the 
resurrection narrative is thoroughly ex- 
amined. The discussion is able and honest. 
One is curious to know what Professor 
Lake would reply to the author’s criti- 
cism of his The Resurrection of Jesus. 
The book is unsatisfactory because it 
exhibits the error of leveling. Some per- 
spective is observed, but, in the main, pas- 
sages of diverse critical value are treated 
as equals. That any number of witnesses 
testified that Jesus appeared in the flesh 
after he had been crucified and buried 
only shows us how easy it was to confuse 
a spiritual sense of his presence with an 
actual physical appearance. Paul’s vision 
was plainly spiritual, and his classifying 
it with the testimonies of all the other 
witnesses suggests that theirs was of the 
same sort. We should like to know how 
many readers who have never believed 
that a human body could revive after 
rigor mortis had set in, and death was 
wholly death, will, by reading this book, 
come to its conclusion. J. W.D. 


Christian Folklore 


EARLY TRADITIONS ABOUT JESUS. By J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $7.50. 


These ten chapters by the Lady Mar- 
garet’s professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
yersity of Cambridge are somewhat ele- 
mentary, but all the more readable and 
interesting for that. Their chief significance 
is in the notably liberal or modernist 
point of view taken by an _ eminent 
Anglican scholar. His very title shows 
his attitude to the Gospel materials, which 
form the subject of his discussion. He 
gives the conclusions of modern critical 
scholarship as to the origin and nature of 
the documents; and wherever there is 
opportunity for a choice between the 
“modern” or “liberal’’ view and that of 
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tradition, he chooses the former. His view 
of Jesus is throughout the Unitarian, 
humanitarian view congenial to readers of 
Tue Recister.. It is brought out beauti- 
fully, helpfully, but quite straight for- 
wardly, in the discussion of the baptismal 
and temptation experiences and in the 
chapter on “The Narratives of Miracles’. 
The chapter on the Resurrection closes 
with the conviction that the manifesta- 
tions of Jesus after his death were of a 
spiritual order, ‘in any case not of a 
physical, visible, audible kind’. Of the 
infancy stories (relegated to a closing 
chapter as later accretions), the best he 
can say is that, “like the myths of Plato, 
they suggest what is real and true, though 
in the form of poetry and picture’. Ameri- 
can liberals may well give Dr. Bethune- 
Baker’s book to their young people as a 
helpful and sympathetic introduction to 
a really critical and historic understand- 
ing of Jesus. Suggestive, often inspiring, 
is the elucidation of Jesus’ teaching of 
the Way of Life, as set forth in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and in the Parables. 
This is literally a book of “sweetuess and 
light”, and we welcome it with gratitude. 


Cc, R. B. 
Within the Veil 
From Bryonp. By Mrs. F. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $1.50. 


The contents of this small volume are 
made up of communications received by 
means of automatic writing by a widow 
from her husband, after he had entered 
into immortal life. Their authenticity is 
vouched for by John Clair Minot, of The 
Boston Herald. Received through a long 
period of years, they are chiefly notable 
for their close agreement with similar 
messages published during recent years. 
Wholly lacking in theology, they are sig- 
nificant in that what they purport to 
reveal of the nature of survival beyond 
the grave fully corresponds with the faith 
generally cherished by liberal Christianity. 

A. R. H. 


Seed of the Church 


By Tracy D. Mygatt and 
New York: Henry Holt 


ARMOR OF LIGHT. 
l'rances Witherspoon. 
and Company. $2.00. 


In Armor of Light, the authors have at- 
tempted to recapture for the use of modern 
Christians some of the spirit that ani- 
mated the lives of that noble band of 
Christians who lived in Rome in the first 
century. By vast research, they have as- 
sembled a wealth of historical and legend- 
ary material and woven it into fiction 
form. The slender plot covers the doings 
of one typically tragic night in the cata- 
combs. To while away the tedious waiting 
for the dawn, with its death sentence for 
one of the members of the iittle band of 
Christians, various of the company tell 
stories. This form, of course, permits the 
use of much more varied material, but 
it makes it a little harder to read. The 
book is admirably suited to Sunday-sclivol 
libraries and should prove of value to all 
who are interested or who can be made 
to take an interest in the beginnings of 
Christianity. H. M. P. 
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Dwellers in Hoppywood 


CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Patrick O’Possum’s Escape 


Mother O’Possum was at her wit’s end, 
all on account of small Patrick O’Possum. 
Patrick just would not listen to advice or 
warning from his elders. He just would 
have his own way. Father O’Possum used 
to shake his head and say: “That head- 
strong little son of ours! He surely is 
going to get into trouble!” And that is 
just exactly what he did. 

Mother O’Possum was teaching all her 
children what to do in time of danger. 
“When you hear me call like this’, she 
said, giving her danger call, “run as fast 
as you can, jump on my back, stick your 
claws into my fur, wind your tails around 
my tail, and hang on for dear life. And I 
will carry you safely home, swift as the 
wind. Now remember, something may get 
you, if you don’t watch out.” 

“All right, Mother’, answered Molly 
and Polly and Peter O’Possum. 

“All right, Mother’, echoed little Patrick 
O’Possum, and promptly forgot all about it. 

“Now, we will practice it’, said Mother 
O’Possum. She ran several trees away, 
then gave her danger call. The little 
O’Possums lifted their heads to listen, 
then ran as fast as their short legs could 
carry them to Mother O’Possum, jumped 
upon her back, grasped her fur, wound 
their tails around her tail, and she was 
off like the wind. They all ran but Patrick 
O’Possum, and he was so far away that 
he did not hear the call at all. 

Mother O’Possum returned with a very 
severe look in her eye. She was ready to 
give naughty Patrick O’Possum a good 
scolding, or something worse. But just 
then, something frightful happened. The 
barking of a dog was heard. And if there 
is anything that Mother and Father 
O’Possum fear, it is a hunting dog. 

Mother O’Possum stopped, gave her 
danger call and all the children came run- 
ning as fast as they could, all but Patrick 
O’Possum, you understand, for he was so 
far away that he didn’t hear. Mother 
O’Possum ran for her life with the three 
good children on her back, reached the 
home tree, ran swiftly up and put her 
children safely into the home nest. Then 
she ran swiftly down again to look for 
naughty little Patrick O’Possum. The dog 
was barking again! Patrick, too, had 
heard him now and was hurrying toward 
home as fast as he could, but Mother 
O’Possum saw there was no time to reach 
the home nest. 

“Lie down”, she said sternly to Patrick 
O’Possum. “Pretend you are dead.” Patrick 
obeyed. He was so scared that he had no 
breath to do otherwise. He lay perfectly 
motionless while Mother O’Possum kicked 
a pile of dry leaves over him. Mother 
O’Possum fell down among the dry leaves 
also and lay as if she were dead. In fact, 
she looked almost like a pile of leaves. 


Mr. Hunter came along with his gun, 
but his dog was chasing Sammie Squirrel 
so he did not see, or smell, Mother 
O’Possum or her son Patrick at all. 
Sammie Squirrel led the dog far away 
from that spot, and Sammie seemed to 
enjoy the chase, for after a good run, he 
disappeared up a tree and popped into a 
hole where he_was safe. ; 

But Mr. Hunter came scuffing along in 
the dry leaves nearer and nearer and 
nearer to the spot where Mother O’Possum 
and Patrick lay. “Oh, he is going to step 
on me”, cried poor little Patrick O’Possum, 
“What shall I do. What shall I do?” 

“Lie still’, commanded Mother O’Possum. 
“Tt is our only chance.” Just. then, Mr. 
Hunter saw his dog barking up the tree 
where Sammie Squirrel had disappeared, 
so he turned and walked rapidly in that 
direction. 

Mother O’Possum heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. “You saved our lives that time, 
Sammie Squirrel”, she said. For Mr. 
Hunter and his dog were hurrying on, not 
dreaming that two scared O’Possums were 
lying motionless under that pile of dry 
leaves. 

It really was a good thing that Mr. 
Hunter and his dog came into Hoppywood 
that day, for Mother O’Possum never had 
to say anything to Patrick again about 
what to do in time of danger. When she 
gave the danger call, Little Patrick 
O’Possum was the first one to pounce 
upon her back, grab her fur, wind his tail 
around her tail, and ride swiftly to safety. 


A Thief in Hoppywood 


One green and yellow spring morning, 
(green as to grass, and yellow as to sun- 
light) Major Muskrat limped along a 
woodland path. Behind a big tree, he 
came upon a group of Hoppywood citi- 
zens; Sammie Squirrel was there, Billy, 
Willy and Walter Woodchuck, Polly 
Porcupine, Rufus Rabbit, and Patrick 
O’Possum, and they were all talking at 
once. 


Major Muskrat stopped, but he asked 
no questions. He knew the reason for all 
this excitement would be explained to 
him very soon. In fact, all he had to do 
was to listen in at the conversation— 
which he did. Out of the muddle of words, 
he heard this: “A shoe, a tin cup, a few 
nuts, a silver spoon—” 

“A thief in our midst’— 

“All this stuff hidden here’’,— 

“He ought to be punished”— 

“Who can the thief be?” 


Major Muskrat poked his cane into a 
mound of leaves and sticks which was 
the center of all eyes, and there came 
to view an old shoe, a battered tin cup, 
a silver spoon, some nuts, and other little 
trinkets. 
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“Someone lives in this nest’, he said. 
“If we hide in these bushes and keep 
quiet perhaps we can find out who 
brought these things here and whether or 
not they were stolen.” Major Muskrat 
shoved all the things back into the nest 
and disappeared. Acting on his advice the 
rest of the animals hid in the thick 
bushes and trees, and presently nothing 
could be seen or heard except the natural 
sights and sounds which Mother Nature 
provides on a green and yellow morning 
in the woods. 


It wasn’t long before hoppity hop, hop- 
pity hop, along came Peter Packrat, and 
he was carrying a paper bag of cookies. (Of 
course the watching animals did not know 
they were cookies; they found that out 
afterward.) Peter was just packing the 
bag of cookies into the mound when Major 
Muskrat stepped forth. 


“Peter Packrat’, said he, “I see why 
you are so named. You pack things to 
your home from other people’s homes. 
That bag you are carrying must have 
come from the camp across the creek.” 

Peter Packrat looked startled, especially 
as all the other animals appeared sud- 
denly on the scene and began to call, 
“Thief, thief!” at him. 


“What have you to say for yourself?’ 
Major Muskrat asked. It was then that 
Peter Packrat opened his bag of cookies 


Daisies 
Over the shoulders and 
dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to 
the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our 
hearts free. 


slopes of the 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the 
dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the 
wood; 
And all their saying was ‘Earth, it is 
well !” 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘Tafe, 
thou art good!” 
—Bliss Carman. 


Sentence Sermon 


God gives himself to us not only by 
the direct influence of His spirit, but 
through the thousand channels opened 


by knowledge, affection, and action. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


and passed them around. But nobody took 
any because they were all members of 
the Hoppywood Honor Society and these 
were probably stolen cookies. 

“T am not a thief’, answered Peter 
Packrat, “and these are not stolen cookies’. 

“How so?” asked Major Muskrat. 
“Did you not take them from the boys’ 
camp when no one was around?’ 

“Yes, I did’, answered Peter Packrat. 
“But when I take anything, I leave 
something in its place. I took the cookies 
and left some nuts.” 

“T see”, said Major Muskrat thought- 
fully. And when you took a shoe and a 
spoon and a tin cup, did you leave some- 
thing?” 
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“Every time’, answered Peter Packrat, 
looking the major squarely in the eye. 
“T give as much as I take.” 


“Well, well!” considered Major Muskrat. 
“You do not look like a thief, but your 
name should be changed from Peter Pack- 
rat to Peter Traderat.” 


And from that time, Peter Packrat was 
known in Hoppywood as Peter Traderat. 
Although he was no longer called a thief, 
the other animals in Hoppywood did not 
adopt his methods. They felt that nothing 
should be taken from another’s camp or 
nest or home without the owner’s per- 
mission, even if something was left in 
exchange. 


Some day, when you are in the hills or 
woods, you may come upon a queer look- 
ing mound of leaves and sticks. If you 
poke a long stick into it and find a 
number of curious objects in there, you will 
know that Peter Packrat is still up to his 
old tricks. 


Fannie Who-Will 


Of course, that was not Fannie’s real 
name; it was just a nickname. Sometimes 
there is a reason for nick-names, some- 
times not. Now, Major Muskrat was not 
a major at all, and no one knew how he 
came to be called by that title, but Major 
Muskrat he was called by all the dwellers 
in Hoppy wood. 

Prickly Peter Porcupine was so called 
Lecause he had a prickly disposition until 
he reformed, and then he was called 
Pleasant Peter Porcupine, a name he has 
kept to this day. 

Fannie Who-Will’s real name was 
Fannie Field Mouse. She was a little, in- 
offensive creature with a blunt nose and 
a short tail, and at first everyone liked 
her. 

But just that very morning, something 
had happened which made her very un- 
popular in Hoppywood. She had found a 
hig grainfield in which the harvester had 
left a large amount of grain on the ground. 
Fannie Field Mouse was picking up the 
grain as fast as possible, when along came 
Sammie Squirrel and” Rufus Rabbit and 
Calvin Coon. Later, Major Muskrat and 
Walter Woodchuck strolled by ; but Fannie 
Field Mouse told them not to come near 
the grainfield for she had found it first, 
and she said to them all: “If I don’t look 
out for myself, who will?” 

This had been going on for some time. 
Although Fannie was small, she drove all 


te 
Radio News 


MARJORIE DILLON 


June’s ‘announcing happy things 
On summer’s radio; 

The Children’s Hour is on the air. 
Tune in and soon you'll know! 


And June has something jolly now 
To broadcast from her station 

To boys and girls who listen in, 
The gladdest thing—Vacation! 
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the animals away from choice feeding 
grounds if she happened to get there first, 
and sometimes when she didn’t. And she 
always said: “If I don’t look out for my- 
self, who will?” 

One day, when food was searce, she was 
stripping the bark from a young tree when 
she saw Benjamin Bunny and Walter 
Woodchuck approaching. When they saw 
her, Walter Woodchuck said: “Oh, there 
is Fannie Who-Will! Let’s beat it. Good- 
bye, Fannie Who-Will!” And off they 
scampered as fast as they could go. 

Fannie Field Mouse stopped gnawing 
bark. ‘Fannie Who-Will indeed!” she 
thought. Well, she was glad they had 
“beaten it’ as Walter Woodchuck had 
rudely said. She thought it over. “I must 
put a stop to that name’’, she said aloud. 
“For if I don’t look out for myself, who 
will?’ Then she actually chuckled: ‘No 
wonder they call me Fannie Who-Will,” 
she thought. “That slipped off my tongue 
like water off a greased pig”, and she 
ehuckled again. 

It was fortunate that Fannie Field Mouse 
had a sense of humor or she might have 
been quite miserable. 

The next day, Fannie Field Mouse found 
a large cornfield. It was a lovely patch of 
golden field corn, but she didn’t stop to 
eat even a single kernel of it. She hurried 
along through Hoppywood, greeting every- 
one pleasantly, and as she passed by she 
told everyone about the adjoining cornfield 
with ears fairly bursting with ripe corn. 
All the inhabitants of Hoppywood were 
so astonished at this piece of news that 
they forgot to call her Faunie Who-Will. 
And from that day on, she never was 
ealled Fannie Who-Will again, for she 
sometimes looked out for the cther fellow 
instead of everlastingly looking out for 
her own little self. 
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New Rubber Plants 


Rubber plants, of a species so produc- 
tive that it has been exploited almost to 
the point of extinction in its native Mada- 
gascar, are now growing in California 
and Florida, where they have withstood 
the winter with no ill effects. The plants, 
of the species Hnphorbia intisy, were 
brought to this country by Dr. Charles F. 
Swingle, botanist of the Department of 
Agriculture. Commercial exploitation of 
the plant followed its discovery in Mada- 
gascar in 1891, and it was so ruthless 
that within a few years it was only with 
difficulty that specimens could be found. 

“The manner of obtaining intisy rub- 
ber”, writes Dr. Swingle in The Journal 
of Agricultural Research, “is very simple 
and is one of the factors that led to the 
commercial disappearance of this plant. 
The latex, which flows from any cut, 
coagulates in the air without further 
treatment. All that the native has to do is 
to make cuts in the stem, return in a few 
days, and pull off bands of rubber of very 
high quality, especially desirable for the 
manufacture of automobile tires.” 
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The Gift That Made Magic 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

David smiled and lifted his cap as he 
passed old Nancy sitting in the doorway 
of her hut in the green lane. She was so 
old that David thought she must be a 
fairy godmother, and he often wished he 
dared to ask her if she would not give 
him a magic gift. 

One day as he was passing her hut, she 
spoke to him. 

“Come here, little boy, I have something 
for you”, she said. 

“Oh”, thought David, “she is going to 
give me a magic gift at last’. And he 
hurried up the tiny path to the door, 
where she sat in a big oak chair. 

Old Nancy rose and hobbled into the 
house, and in a minute returned with a 
bag filled with kernels of yellow corn. 
She filled his pockets with them. 

“See what you can do with those’, she 
said. 

“Please”, asked David, lifting his face 
to hers, ‘please, is it a magic gift?” 

Old Nancy smiled. “It is a magic gift 
for those who know how to use it’’, she 
said. “Suppose you try to find out.” 

David walked on. What did Old Nancy 
mean? When he reached Grandpa’s house 
he met Uncle Joe and told him about if. 

Uncle Joe’s eyes twinkled. “That is good 
seed corn’, he said. “Old Nancy was right. 
That is a magic gift if you use it correctly, 
and I will show you how.” 

Uncle Joe showed David how to make 
holes in the ground, and then he dropped 
five kernels into each hole. “Now”, said 
he, “you must watch it carefully, and 
water the ground, and see what will hap- 
pen. It takes a long time for magic gifts 
to come sometimes, but as you are to stay 
here at Grandpa’s for a whole year, you 
will have plenty of time to see what 
happens.” 

One day when David ran to visit the 
place where he had planted his magic 
gift, he saw a number of tiny green 
sprouts. He ran to tell Uncle Joe, who 
smiled and said, “Yes, David, and now 
you must watch carefully, and keep the 
ground moist and free from weeds.” 

Soon the corn was as tall as David's 
knees, then up to his neck. Every time he 
passed old Nancy’s hut he stopped to tell 
her about it. Then it began to tassel, and 
silk was hanging from the ears. 

At last Uncle Joe said that the corn 
could be gathered. They picked a basketful 
of the plump, sweet ears. 

David was so happy he could hardly 
wait to write Mother all about it. Uncle 
Joe said they would send her a dozen ears 
by parcel post. 

Then David carried half a dozen ears 
down to old Nancy. “It was a real magic 
gift’, he said, “only it was not gold or 
silver, and I had to work hard”, 

“Yes”, said Old Nancy, “but it was a 
magic gift just the same. ‘Seedtime and 
harvest.’ Only people are so used to them 
they take them as a matter of course in- 
stead of a wonderful gift; and, better 
than silver or gold, they come year after 
year, bringirtg blessing with them.” 

{All rights reserved] 
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Thirty-Four Ministers Welcomed 
Into the Unitarian Fellowship 


WENTY-TWO new ministers were wel- 

comed into the Unitarian Fellowship 
at the morning prayer service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday of 
Anniversary Week. In addition, twelve 
ministers of other denominations were 
welcomed into fellowship with the Unita- 
rians. The service was conducted by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia. A 
large proportion of these men accepted the 
invitation to be guests at noonday at a 
Fellowship Luncheon at the Women’s 
Republican Club. 

The new members of the Fellowship in- 
clude the following: Paul. G. Roofe of 
Meadville Theological School; Rey. Har- 
riet Baker Robinson, from the Univer- 
salists, settled over the Federated Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist) at Dover, N.H.; 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, from the Lutherans, 
settled at Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. J. Ray- 
mond Cope, from the Baptists, settled over 
the Third Religious Society at Dorchester, 
Mass.; Rev. John Flint, from the Congre- 
gationalists, settled at Underwood, Minn. ; 
Rey. William W. Lundell, Unitarian, 
settled over Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Rev. Warren Pierce Blodgett, from 
the Methodists, settled at Northside Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Philip 
Mercer, from the Congregationalists, 


settled at Alton, Ill.; Rev. Skillman Earl - 


Myers, from the Baptists; Rev. Elizabeth 
Marquand, Unitarian, doing special work 
at the Pembroke, Mass., church; Robert C. 
Withington, Unitarian, to be assistant min- 
ister at the Neighborhood Church in Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares, 
from the Baptists, who goes to the Pasa- 
dena church in September; Rey. Charles 
C. Conner and Mrs. Mary Andrews Conner, 
both from the Universalists, working to- 
gether at the Northfield, Mass., church; 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, from the Methodists, 
settled over the Hrie, Pa., church; Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, from the Metho- 
dists; Rev. John G. MacKinnon, from the 
Universalists, settled at Wichita, Kans.; 
Rey. McKarl M. Nielsen, Unitarian, settled 
at Flushing, L.I.; Jacob Trapp, student at 
Pacific School for the Ministry and as- 
sistant minister at the Berkeley, Calif., 
church; Rey. Marshall EH. Jones, from the 
Episcopalians, settled at Sherborn, Mass. ; 
Rey. George A. Riley, from the Univer- 
salists, settled in Hllsworth, Maine; Rev. 
Philip M.. Pétursson, Unitarian, settled in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Except where other- 
wise indicated, these ministers are in 
charge of Unitarian parishes. 

The following men have joined the Fel- 
lowship to show their good will toward 
the Unitarian denomination. They retain 
churches in their own fellowships and 
their names will be placed on the list of 
affiliated ministers: Rey. Isaac Smith, 
Universalist, Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Alex- 
ander F, Walch, Universalist, Yarmouth, 
Maine; Rey. Franklin I. Winter, Congre- 


gationalist, Akron, Ohio; Rey. John 
Dwight Brush, Universalist, Norwood, 


Mass.; Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Uni- 
versalist, Reading, Pa.; Rev. Howard 


Davis Spoerl, Universalist, Orono, Maine; 
Rey. Richard Morley Hartley, Univer- 
salist, Clinton, Ill.; Rev. Eric Alton Ayer, 
Universalist, Weymouth, Mass.;, Rev. 
Aubrey F. Hess, Congregationalist, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Rev. Harry Lee Canfield, Uni- 
versalist, Greensboro, N.C.; Rev. Lewis R. 
Lowry, Universalist, Little Falls, N.Y; 
Rey. Conrad B. Rheiner, Universalist, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

The following ministers acted as hosts 
at the Fellowship luncheon: George F. 
Patterson, Minot Simons, Frederick R. 
Griffin, Louis C. Cornish, Walter R. Hunt, 
Berkeley B. Blake, John C. Perkins, John 
H. Lathrop, Raymond B. Bragg, Fred R. 
Lewis, Charles R. Joy, Dan H. Fenn, 
Charles Graves, Dilworth Lupton, Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., William H. Parker, Owen 
W. Eames, Ransom F. Carver, James 
Luther Adams, Alfred R. Hussey, and 
Abbot Peterson. Percy W. Gardner rep- 
resented the laymen. 


Nine Ministers Died 
Service in tribute to departed; address ty 
Harold G. Arnold 

The names of nine ministers in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship whose deaths occurred 


» between the Anniversary meetings of 1929 


and the 1930 Anniversaries were read 
at the special service in their memory, 
Thursday morning, May 22, in King’s 
Chapel. The address was made by Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass. 
Three deaths took place on three consecu- 
tive days last October. The names, ar- 
ranged chronologically, with the dates of 
their passing, were: Dr. Frederick L. 
Hosmer, June 7, 1929; Rev. James Hux- 
table, September 13, 1929; Dr. Alfred Free, 
October 1, Rey. Earl F. Cook, October 2, 
and Dey. David M. Kirkpatrick, October 
3, 1929; Rev. Perry Marshall, December 
3, 1929; Rey. Thomas Clayton, January 16, 
1930; Rev. John M. Wilson, January 21, 
1930, and Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
April 18, 1930. The Communion Service 
was conducted by Rey. John Carroll Per- 
kins, D.D. 

Other morning prayer services during 
the week were conducted by Rey. Robert 
P. Doremus, Gloucester, Mass., Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Taunton, Mass., Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Plymouth, Mass., and 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia. 


Vitality, Enterprise, Growth 
at Church in Worcester, Mass. 


Thirty-seven persons joined the First 
Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass., at 
the service Haster Sunday. A year of 
activity and progress was reviewed at the 
annual meeting of the church, of which 
Dr. Maxwell Savage is the minister. 

The Post Office Mission reported 15,369 


pamphlets distributed during the past 
year. The sewing group of the Alliance 


made and gave away six hundred gar- 
ments. The “fairless fair” netted $3,054.47. 
The Lend a Hand gained seventeen mem- 


bers and reported several gifts to the 
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church, including a minister’s gown, a 
lamp for the study, new furnishings for 
the Lend a Hand room, several Scout 
uniforms, besides furnishing suppers for 
the teachers’ meetings -held once a 
month. The Evening Alliance finances the 
kindergarten. ‘ 

The Laymen’s League chapter conducted 
a mission, with Dr. William L. Sullivan 
as preacher, and financed the church ad- 
vertising. A chorus choir of twenty-five 
voices. assists the quartet every other 
Sunday. A church school choir has also 
been started. The young people reported 
meetings every other Sunday afternoon, 
with an average attendance of fifty per- 
sons..The church school. printed a new 
Christmas service, and held one service a 
month in the church. Moving pictures 
have been used during the winter months 
at the recitation period. 


Marble Tablet Commemiorates 
Rev. and Mrs. Calvin S. Locke 


A marble tablet was dedicated in the 
First Parish Church of Westwood, Mass., 
April 27, to commemorate the pastorate 
of Calvin Stoughton Locke, and the de- 
voted service of his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Lincoln Locke, who worked with him for 
chureh and community for more than a 
half century after their official connection- 
had ended. 

The unveiling of the tablet was by John 
Anderson, president of the local society 
of the Y. P. R. U. This society grew out 
of the Lend a Hand Club, which received 


much of its insp:ration to service from the 
‘life and labors of Mrs. Locke. For about 


thirty years Mr. Locke conducted a pri- 
vate school in the town for. advanced 
pupils who were not provided with college 
preparatory and business courses in the 
local schools, and he served as trustee or 
director of various organizations and lit- 
erary clubs. 


Union Services in Boston 
at Arlington Street Church 

The Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church in the 
conduct of summer services in the Arling- 
ton Street edifice, Sunday mornings at 
eleven o'clock. Visitors in: Boston are 
cordially invited. Following will be the 
preachers : 

June 15, Dr. Abraham M. Ribhbany; 
June 22, Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell; June 
29, Prof. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., 
of Chicago Theological Seminary; July 6, 
Rev. Howard Parkington, minister of the 
Addison Street Church, Nottingham, Eng- 
land; July 13, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; July 
20, Dr. BE. A. EH. Palmquist, secretary of 
the Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; July 27, Rey. Charlés R. Joy; August 
3, Dr. Thomas H. Billings; August 10, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister- 
elect of the Arlington Street Church; 
August 17, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin; 
August 24, Rey. Palfrey Perkins; August 
351, Rey. Alexander Thomson, minister of 
the Congregational Church, Canterbury, 
England; September 7, Rev, Abbot Peter- 
son; September 14, Dr. George F. Patter- 
son; September 21, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker. 
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Tuckerman Commencement 


Impressive exercises, including graduation of three students, 
address by Rev. Dilworth Lupton, and 
President Rutledge’s report 


EV. DILWORTH LUPTON of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, made the commencement 
address at the graduation exercises of 
Tuckerman School, held Monday after- 
noon, May 19, in the Second Church in 
Boston. An impressive academic procession 
consisting of graduates, the Tuckerman 
faculty and officers, and representatives 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
the General Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, robed in caps 
and gowns, opened the exercises. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister of Second 
Church, conducted the service of worship, 
and Miss Rosalind Kelsey sang. ; 
Mr. Lupton spoke of the increasing field 
for parish workers that is now offered 
and gave an illuminating interpretation 
of the ways in which religion may be 
carried to the churches and the commun- 
ity, especially by those who have been 
trained in a school like Tuckerman. ~ 
Miss Annie M. Filoon, Tuckerman School 
administrator, named the young women 
who were eligible to receive diplomas, 
and Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, president 
and acting dean, presented them. Mr. Rut- 
ledge, who has been in such close per- 
sonal touch with the School that he is 
acquainted with characteristics and capa- 
bilities of each graduate, presented the 


diplomas, with an interpretation of the 


service which each might individually 
hope to render to the churches which 
they serve. - : 

The graduates were the Misses Rosamond 
Lang of Worcester, Mass., Lois Honnors 
of Somerville, Mass., Martha Wyman of 
Boston, and Marion Smith of Lowell. 

The Tuckerman School Association en- 
joyed its annual luncheon before the 
graduation exercises. Luncheon was served 
at the Second Church and was followed 
by a program of addresses, election of .offi- 
cers, and other business. Mrs. Katharine 
S., Langmaid, president, presided. A resolu- 
‘tion of appreciation of Miss Harriet EH. 
Johnson, whose resignation as dean. of 
the School went into effect June 1, in- 
troduced by Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, met 
with unanimous endorsement. Tuckerman 
School represents accumulated personal in- 
terest through the years, he said, and 
commended the fact that the spirit of 
Joseph Tuckerman has been preserved 
both in the name and in the active work 
of the School. The great-great-grand- 
daughter of Joseph Tuckerman was pres- 
ent at the luncheon, and to her Mr. Rut- 
ledge paid special tribute as bringing his 
spirit in the direct line of descent. 

“During the year we have faced prob- 
lems of reconstruction, greatly increased 
the faculty, and added courses to the 
curriculum”, he said. “Now we are facing 
what promises to be the best year in the 
School's history. 

“Among other valuable traditions are 
those of the deans of the School—Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild, who was there at its 
founding, and Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 


who has given so much of her life to its 
development.” The resolution of apprecia- 
tion of Miss Johnson follows: 


“Miss Harriet E. Johnson having re- 
signed from the office of Dean of the 
Tuckerman School, this annual meeting 
of the Tuckerman School Association 
brings salutations, and records its appre- 
ciation of her devoted services. 

“For thirteen years as parish Assistant 
at the Arlington Street Church, during 
part of which time she was a member of 
the faculty of Tuckerman School, she 


maintained and increased the work for 
betterment and inspiration, kindling it 


with her own zeal and loyalty and high 
faith. 

“These qualities she brought to the 
School, whose interests have been para- 
mount in her life for eight years. She 
has breathed her own spirit into it and 
established those ideals of scholarship 
and devotion: which have now become the 
most treasured traditions of the insti- 
tution. 

“Under her able deanship the School has 
shown a steady growth—a gradual com- 
ing to maturity of seed first planted in 
the little room transformed by her into 
a chapel. 

“She has laid her great gift of spiritual 
idealism on the altar, dedicating it to the 
cause most near her heart. 

“We acknowledge our debt and record 
our gratitude,” 


The principal speaker at the luncheon 


was Dr. George HE. Huntley of the Uni-. 


versalist fellowship, who has been giving 
a course in church administration at 
Tuckerman. Other speakers were Mrs. 
Hope Spencer, a student at the School and 
also chairman of the General Alliance 
Committee on Religious Education; Miss 
Rosamond Lang for the graduating class, 
and Miss Filoon, who outlined briefly the 
work of the year. 

Mrs. Katharine S. Langmaid was re- 
elected president, Miss Helen J. Destemps, 
secretary, and Miss Claire E. Honnors, 
treasurer. Mrs. Hope Spencer was elected 
vice-president. 


Memorial Reception and Tea 
at Frances Merry Barnard Home 


An informal reception and tea was held 
at the Frances Merry Barnard Home in 
Boston, Mass., the Unitarian home for 
aged women, May 20, in commemoration 
of the birthday of Mrs. Frances Merry 
Barnard, the mother of the donor, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Pratt. 

About. thirty friends and neighbors of 
the ladies at the home attended, together 
with a number of the trustees. Music was 
furnished by Armando Leuci, violinist, 
and Helen Gale, pianist, of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Mary F. Tyler, 
the matron, was hostess. 
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Unitarians Approve Efforts 
in China Toward Self-Help 


Delegates of the American Unitarian 
Association at their annual meeting in 
Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass., ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the efforts 
of the China Child Welfare Association, 
Ine., and the Chinese leaders associated 
with the Committee, “‘to encourage and 
help organize child welfare centers of edu- 
cation, training, and relief, in Shanghai, 
Nanking, and one or two other large 
cities’’. 

It is hoped that many ministers, church 
school superintendents, and members will 
co-operate in a work of such construction 
value. Homeless children in China are 
being received into orphanages that are 
really demonstration centers for teaching 
the Chinese successful modern methods. 
The work is done by Chinese doctors, 
nurses, and teachers, at low cost, and will 
be spread rapidly as other Chinese learn 
the methods and carry them to other cities. 
Yhirty dollars will support an orphan for 
a year. The work is in accessible areas, 
where efficient administration is not inter- 
fered with by lack of transportation, civil 
strife, and other difficulties. 


Guild of Parish Workers 


Miss Hdith L. Jones and Miss Katherine 
Stokes were hostesses at the annual meet- 
ing of the Guild of: Parish Workers held 
Monday, May 19, at 5 o’clock, at Bulfinch 
Place. Church. A good attendance char- 
acterized the meeting, at which workers 
in the field made brief reports. Among 
these were Miss Helen J. Destemps of 
Newton Center, Mass.; Mrs. M. M. Bur- 
dett of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Miss Edith 
L. Jones of Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Mabel W. Dove of Wellesley, 
Mass.; Miss Lois Honnors of the graduat- 
ing class at Tuckerman, and others. Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, school administrator, 
spoke for the School. 

Miss Edith L. Jones was elected presi- 
dent. Mrs. Clara T. Guild is honorary 
president, Miss Filoon vice-president, and 
Miss Lena Wallis of Dorchester, Mass., 
secretary and treasurer. 


Rededication at Westboro 

A service of rededication of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Westboro, Mass., which 
vecently has undergone an extensive pro- 
gram of rebuilding, will be held Sunday, 
June 15, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Key. A. N. Kaucher of West Upton, Mass., 
will give the invocation. The minister, 
Rey. Edward W. McGlenen, will present a 
history of the church, and the Scripture 
reading will be by Rev. Herbert M. Ges- 
Rev. Arthur E. 


ner of Marlboro, Mass. 
Wilson of Grafton, Mass., will offer prayer, 
and the benediction will be by Rey. 


Charles J. Staples of Northboro, Mass. Dr. 
James ©. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., will 
preach the sermon of rededication. At the 


time the church was dedicated eighty 
years ago, the ministers at West Upton, 


Marlboro, and Northboro participated in 
the event, and the same parishes were rep- 
resented by their ministers in a rededica- 
tion held thirty years ago. 
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* Mr. Southworth Chosen 


As Mid-Western field secretary of Y. P. 
R. U. — His varied experience in 
church and college work 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., who 
graduates from Brown University this 
June and who has had extensive and 
varied experience in working with young 
people, has accepted an appointment as 
Mid-Western field secretary for the Young 
People’s Religious Union, to sueceed Miss 
Virginia L. Frederick. Mr. Southworth 
was elected in 1928 to a three-year term 
on the Y. P. R. U. Board of Directors, 
and has resigned from the Board to take 
up this new work. Last year he was on 
the New England subexecutive committee 
and he served on the committee for the 
recent Intercollegiate Conference at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Mr. Southworth’s home parish is Need- 
ham, Mass. There he served as vice-presi- 
dent and chaplain of the Harris Union, 
the Needham Y. P. R. U. society, at the 
time Rey. Ben Franklin Allen reorganized 
the group and introduced the ritual pro- 
gram which the society uses. 

When he entered Brown University in 
1926 he became connected with the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I. There he taught in the church 
school, served as president of the Chan- 
ning Guild, and was employed by the 
church to help with young people’s work. 

“My first trip to the Shoals’, writes 
Mr. Southworth, “was in 1925, when I 
attended the Laymen’s League Institute 
as a delegate from Needham. Undoubtedly 
that was one of the greatest things that 
ever happened to me and is probably re- 
sponsible for my interest in Unitarianism.” 
He attended the Shoals Y. P. R. U. con- 
ferences the two following years. In 1928 
and 1929 he was life guard during the 
young people’s weeks, and will serve as 
guard this year. Mr. Southworth has also 
engaged in boys’ club activities and in 
Seout work, winning fifty-two merit badges. 
At Brown University he was active in de- 
bating and in wrestling, earning a major 
“B” letter in the latter. He served on the 
business board of The Brown Daily Herald 
and as house manager and road manager 
of “Sock and Buskin’, the dramatic so- 
ciety. He was president of the Brown 
Christian Association during the past 
year, and he was a member of the Sphinx 
Club, an honorary faculty-student discus- 
sion society. 


Schenectady’s Thriving Church 
Makes Plans for Coming Years 
At the annual meeting of All Souls Uni- 

tarian Church of Schenectady, N.Y., the 

treasurer reported that the mortgage had 
been wiped out during the year and that 
for the first time in the history of the 
society there were no debts. 

Reports from the various organizations 
showed them to be in thriving condition. 


The minister, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
called especial attention to the Young 
People’s Society and the kindergarten 


class, which, he believed, were the most 
satisfactory elements in the church life 
at present. The Open Forum still com- 
mands a full house. 
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One item of important discussion was 
as to the wisdom of having a “community 
chest” within the church, both locally and 
nationally, thus eliminating many appeals 
for money. A committee on co-ordination 
was organized so that every department 
would know what the others were plan- 
ning. It was voted to proceed at once 
with an adequate church office to meet 
the increasing demands on a growing 
organization. 

Three trustees were elected, M. A. Whit- 
ing, HB. L. Feininger, and G. N. Perkins. 
G. M. J. Mackay was elected president for 
the year. 


Rev. S. E. Cozad to Lowell, Mass. 


Rey. Simeon E. Cozad, minister of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church in Mans- 
field, Mass., has been called to All Souls 
Church in Lowell, Mass., and is expected 
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SOUTHWORTH, Jr. 


to begin work there September 1. This 
pulpit has been vacant since the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Charles R. Joy, who was 
called by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to become one of its administra- 
tive vice-presidents. 

Mr. Cozad was born on a Nebraska 
farm and worked at carpentry as a young 
man, in order to accumulate funds for his 
education. His theological training was 
secured at the Boston University Theo- 
logical School following his graduation 
from Nebraska Wesleyan University. Mr. 
Cozad was a student pastor at churches 
in Bridgewater, Mass., and Putnam, Conn., 
and has been in Mansfield since 1924, He 
is married and has two young daughters. 


Death of Mrs. John W. Day 

Mrs. Anne Bigelow Day, wife of Dr. 
John W. Day, minister of the First Parish 
Church in Kennebunk, Maine, died June 
1 in Kennebunk. The funeral service was 
conducted in Kennebunk, June 4, with 
cremation later in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery in Cambridge, Mass., and interment 
at Woburn, Mass. 
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For Two Theological Libraries 

Requests have come to THE RectsTeR to 
place the paper in the libraries and read- 
ing rooms of two theological institutions, 
one in a Middle Atlantic State, and the 
other in England. Any reader or readers 
who care to provide subscriptions for this 
purpose will be performing a useful service 
for the cause of liberal religion. A sub- 
scription for England, including postage, 
is $4.10. 


Personals 

Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston Public Library, has been made a 
Cavaliere of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, in recognition of his services to the 
appreciation of Italian art and letters 
and his promotion of better understand- 
ing between the United States and Italy. 
Mr. Belden is a Unitarian, a member of 
the First Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and a trustee of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
He has also been elected vice-president 
of the National Association for Adult 
Education, and has been appointed for the 
fifth time as a member of the Board of 
I'ree Public Library Commissioners of 
Massachusetts, of which he has served 
as chairman since 1909. 

A Unitarian laywoman, Miss Marion 
McClench, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is the 
new president of the National League of 
Business and Professional Women, an or- 
ganization representing 56,000 women, 
with headquarters in New York City. Miss 
McClench is a native of Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Lynn, Mass., has 
been added to the editorial staff of Unity, 
independent liberal weekly, edited by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes. 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the First 
Unitarian Church in Detroit, Mich., will 
be a member of the Sherwood Eddy travel- 
ing seminar which will tour Europe this 
summer for the tenth consecutive season. 
The party will sail from New York City 
on the Republic, June 25, and return on 
the Leviathan, due September 3. It is made 
up of ministers, educators, editors, and 
others in public life who wish to make a 
first-hand study of European conditions 
under competent leadership. The members 
of the party will meet many of the out- 
standing political, economic, educational, 
and religious leaders in London, Paris, 
Geneva, Berlin, and Moscow, and will also 
witness the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. 


Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church 
of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., with Mrs. 
Dodson and their son, Rowland Wheeler, 
will sail June 28 from New York City 
for a month in Paris and another month 
in London. Dr. Dodson will attend the 
International Congress of Philosophy at 
Oxford, September 1-5, and sail from Lon- 
don, September 6. 


Resigns at Urbana, IIl. 
After nine years in the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Ill., seat of 
the University of Illinois, Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson has resigned, and is planning 
on a trip around the world after visits 
in Korea and Japan. 
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Three Centuries on a Roxbury Hill 


Have sicod the meeting-houses of the First Church, 
which celebrates anniversary in notable 


series of 


‘OR three centuries to maintain a series 

of meeting-houses on the same spot is a 
record not held by all of the old churches. 
even among those entitled to celebrate 
this Tercentenary season. Within the 
present limits of Boston, Mass., the First 
Churehes of Dorchester and Roxbury 
alone have such distinction. For nearly a 
year the First Church of Roxbury has 
been making preparations fittingly to ob- 
serve this fact. These preparations cul- 
minated on the first three days of the 
week of May 25. The exact date for such 
a celebration is in question. 

The earliest records of the church are 
lost. It was gathered in 1631. But it is 
also known that Roxbury was settled in 
1630; that these settlers, Pynchon, Craft, 
Alcock, Williams, and the rest, were not 
only pioneers but were a unified religious 
body ; that while their church, as a visible 
organization, was in the making, they 
worshiped on the other, and neighboring, 
Meeting-House Hill in Dorchester as a 
distinct body of worshipers and had their 
own deacon, George Alcock, the first 
American ancestor of the famous Alcotts 
of Concord, Mass. It is this religious 
leadership which the Roxbury church 
commemorated so successfully. 

Two committees were appointed under 
the leadership of the minister, Rey. Miles 
Hanson, one of the members of the church 
and one of citizens, some members and 
some nonmembers, to arrange for the ob- 
servance. Two thousand invitations were 
sent, after much consultation of records, 
to descendants of the old members. Prac- 
tically every minister from John Eliot 
cown was represented in that list and 
also in one, at least, of the four audiences. 
Two former ministers survive, Rev. John 
Graham Brooks, the successor to Dr. Put- 
nam more than fifty years ago, and Rev. 
Otto Lyding, who was assistant minister 
from 1914 to 1916. Mr. Brooks was phy- 
sically unable to be present, but Mrs. 
Brooks attended the Sunday morning serv- 
ice and Mr. Lyding conducted the devo- 
tional exercises Monday evening. 

The celebration opened with the regular 
worship Sunday morning. Not for many 
years has so large a Sunday company filled 
the pews. Mr. Hanson struck the key- 
note of the week. He took as his text 
Psalm 31, verse 8, “Thou hast set my 
feet in a large place.’”’ Mr. Hanson applied 
this to the present position of a citizen 
of Massachusetts: “This is the position 
of each one nationally, educationally, and 
religiously. We are all blessed with op- 
portunities and responsibilities in each 
of these fields.” Mr. Hanson spoke of the 
great place in which each member of the 
First Church stands. Great leaders and 
noble citizens have preceded and led to 
such a position that each member in this 
Tercentenary year can without boastful- 
uess say that he or she is a member of 
no mean church. Mr. Hanson urged all to 
live up to their opportunities and strive 


meetings 


to place their successors in a still more 
helpful situation. 

In the evening, the preacher was Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn, and the devotional 
service was conducted by two Unitarian 
ministers who had been boys in the First 
Church, Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., and Rey. 
Arthur D. Wildes. Professor Fenn’s ser- 
mon was on the life of John Eliot. In a 
masterly fashion he drew the picture 
of the pioneer preacher, his Indian mis- 
sion, and the pathos of its destruction by 
the outbreak of King Philip’s War. Com- 
munion followed, conducted by Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, with Rey. Harold G. Arnoid 
of West Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass., Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 
Rev. W. Safford Jones of Portsmouth, 
N.H., acting as deacons. The first three 
of these are ministers of daughter churches 
of the First Church, and Mr. Jones was 
a boy in church and Sunday school during 
Dr. De Normandie’s ministry and is now 
settled over Dr. De Normandie’s first 
parish. 

On Monday afternoon, a reception and 
luncheon to the returning parishioners 
was held in the Putnam Chapel, and that 
evening, a commemorative service was 
conducted. Mr. Lyding conducted the de- 
votional exercises. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, spoke 
of his ancestor, Thomas Dudley, governor 
and deputy governor of the Bay Colony, 
a member of the Roxbury Church. Dr. 
Eliot spoke of him as a soldier, not ori- 
ginally a Puritan, but perhaps driven into 
fellowship by his reaction against their 
prosecution which he saw as a clerk of 
court in London. Dr. Charles E. Park of 
the First Church in Boston likened the 
tercentenarian churches at this time to 
a group of ruddy, mellow, hearty old men 
sitting before a fire and indulging in rem- 
iniscence, some regretful, but most of it 
happy. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of the 
¥Virst Parish Church, Dorchester, the oldest 
church in Greater Boston brought greet- 
ings from that church. 

Although all these meetings had an at- 
tendance which was greater than had been 
hoped for, the outpouring at the culmina- 
ting meeting, Tuesday, was greater than 
most of those present could remember ever 
having seen in the building, a thousand 
at a conservative estimate. This was a 
civic meeting, and was presided over by 
Walter Meins, president of the Roxbury 
Historical Society. It was regretted that 
Mayor Curley of Boston and Governor 
Tobey of New Hampshire, an old Roxbury 
boy, were prevented from attending. 

Governor Allen attended, and after his 
address stayed until the end of the meet- 
ing, an unusual compliment. He said, in 
part: “The early beginnings were rooted 
in the principle of a pure theocracy. The 
founders of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
dared the dangers of the wilderness and 
the tempests of the seas to enjoy spiritual 
freedom. The early government of Massa- 
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chusetts was a government of churchmen. 
Since that time, by a gradual process, the 
distinct functions of church and _ state 
have become separated. The government of 
churchmen is now a matter of history, 
but the influence of religion in the life of 
our Commonwealth is as strong as it ever 
was.” 

Wilfred Kelley represented Mayor Curley. 
The Roxbury Latin School founded by 
John Eliot and his associates in this 
church as “The Grammar School in the 
Hasterly Part of Rocksbury”, was repre- 
sented by the president of the Board of 
Trustees, Prof. Charles H. Grandgent, who 
told of the foundation and history of the 
school and spoke of the Roxbury he had 
known as a boy. The Roxbury Charitable 
Society was represented by Hon. W. Dud- 
ley Cotton, a descendant of Governor 
Dudley and a trustee of the Society. The 
last speaker was Sherwin Lawrence Cook, 
who spoke on the connection of the chureh 
and town. He referred to the fact that 
the deeds of the famous founders of New 
HWngland rested upon such unknown “rus- 
tic moralists’” as Gray has mentioned in 
his “Elegy”, who ‘formed a stratum of 
responsible commonality”. He spoke of the 
first chureh edifice as “a stronghold in 
the wilderness’, and urged the succes- 
sors of the founders to keep it such, “a 
stronghold of faith, toleration, and patri- 
otism”’. The Apollo Club of Boston sang 
three times. It attended through the good 
offices of its president, Courtenay Guild, 
a native of Roxbury and a First Church 
Sunday-school boy. The Roxbury Latin 
School boys attended in a body and sang 
their school song. With a benediction by 
Mr. Hanson, the celebration ended as he 
had hoped with faith renewed, friendships 
strengthened, a large number of lives 
touched by its contacts, and the church 
standing in spirit, as it does physically, a 
shining beacon on a sightly hill. s. L. c. 


To be Associate at Cleveland 

Rey. Paul H. Chapman, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island, New 
York City, has accepted an appointment 
as associate with Rey. Dilworth Lupton at 
the First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 


Ohio, to direct religious education and 
work with young people. Mr. Chapman 


was in the Methodist ministry before going 
to Staten Island in 1924, and has had 
marked success in working with youth, 
Miss Gertrude Taft recently resigned as 
director of religious education in the 
Cleveland church to become field secretary 
for the Department of Religious Education. 


Rev. Francis W. Holden Dies 

Rey. Francis Wilder Holden, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Rockland, Mass., died at a Boston, Mass., 
hospital, May 28, at the age of sixty-seven 
vears. Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of the First 
Parish Church, Norwell, Mass., conducted 
the funeral service in the Rockland church, 
June 2, assisted by Rey. Gerald R. Fitz- 
patrick of that church and Dr. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Holden was graduated from 
the Meadville Theological School in 1891, 
and among his pastorates have been 
churches in Norton, Mass., Milford, N.H., 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


failure may be 
the hour 
of darkness before 
the dawn of 
your 
day of success 


Your 


Of the Foundation 


More than $500,000 distributed from 
7,260 individual and sixty-five 
corporate gifts 


In the minds of many people, the Uni- 
tarian Foundation has been a “failure” ; 
but, as a matter of fact, if it had not 
been for the unusually large amount of 
money raised by the Foundation under its 
former name of Unitarian Campaign in 
1919, the appeal made in 1925-26 would 
have been considered a tremendous success. 

Seven thousand, two hundred and sixty 
pledges were received, and _ practically 
every church in the denomination is rep- 
resented by these pledgers, the Foundation 
office reports. This does not, however, give 
an accurate idea of the number of indi- 
viduals who have given, because sixty-five 
parishes have made direct contributions, 
ranging from small sums up to $53,000, 
given by one of our churches. A consider- 
able number of churches have budgeted 
their gifts, and others have made definite 
annual contributions over the five-year 
period. The Foundation has no way of 
determining how many individuals con- 
tributed to these church budgets or annual 
donations. 

Up to the end of the last fiscal year, 
April 30, 1930, after the payment of all 
expenses, the treasurer reported he had 
actually distributed to the various bene- 
ficiaries of the Foundation $504,223.30. On 
that date there was $12,204.05 in cash on 
hand, and pledges amounting to $32,620.50. 
This means that after making the final 
payment to Proctor Academy and to the 
American Unitarian Association for money 
advanced to All Souls Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., it is reasonable to expect that 
there will still be nearly $25,000 to distrib- 
ute during the current fiscal year. 

It should also be of great satisfaction 
to the denomination as a whole to know 
that since the appeal was first launched 
in 1925, of the total number of pledges 
1eceived only 1.1 per cent have been can- 
celed, and that at the beginning of the 
eurrent fiscal year only 1.7 per cent of the 
pledges are overdue. 


Steinmetz’s Desk for Church 


The desk of the late Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz has been presented to All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Schenectady, N.Y., 
for use in the new church office. It was a 
gift from Mr. and Mrs. J. L. R. Hayden, 
foster son and daughter-in-law of the 
famous scientist and inventor and Unita- 
rian layman. 
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D I RE: G «TF: O°Ra 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, | 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PR ECR) Agha 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Gaymen’'s League 


SIXTEHN BACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE: 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President Sypnuy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and, Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C, CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. "Eustis, M.D,, 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, » 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman YV. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIg M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
UNION 


UNION Country Week 


$12 sends a boy or girl to the 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Humanism and Theism 
in Religious Education 


A unique and profitable all-day Confer- 
ence on the educational implications of 
theism and humanism was held recently 
at the Caroline Country Club in the beauti- 
ful Westchester region of New York. The 
meeting was sponsored by the New York 
group of members of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, under the lead of Rey. 
Edwin Fairley. Between fifty and sixty 
people were present. Prof. Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., of Union Theological Seminary, 
directed the discussion with skill and 
fairness. There were two opening ad- 
dresses. Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union Seminary presented the case for 
theism in a clear and candid paper. There 
was no controversy, but an earnest at- 
tempt to get at the truth. 

Mr. Van Dusen admitted that there is 
no absolute proof of theism, but showed 
that it provides for many satisfactory 
explanations of the universe and its prob- 
lems. The continuity of nature and the 
cosmie process indicate that the cosmos 
is administered. A cosmic mind, purpos- 
ing good, and finding its climax in man, 
who carried on the creative work, is to 
be discovered in the world. The weakness 
in theism was declared to be its tempta- 
tion into otherworldliness, its tendency to 
leave progress to God, its liability to drift 
into magic and superstition, and the fact 
that there is no satisfying proof of the 
existence of God. If Mr. Van Dusen could 
be criticized at all, it would be that he 
slighted the educational implications of 
theism. 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., made the opening address on the 
humanistic side. He spoke easily and well, 
and won the admiration of all who heard 
him. The educational value of humanism 
was found to consist in its emphasis on 
human values, its setting the child in the 
midst, and its preoccupation with the de- 
sire to help the child solve his problems 
as they arise, rather than with the in- 
culeation of beliefs and dogmas. 

It would be difficult to overstate the 
deep impression made by both speakers. 
What followed was an earnest searching 
by both sides for the values in each posi- 
tion. No corporate decisions were made, 
but each group went home with an in- 
creased respect for the other side and a 
feeling that there is great value in both 
positions. The afternoon session was held 
out of doors and the air of heaven was 
not freer than our talk. 

Among those taking part in the dis- 
cussion were Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of 
Union Seminary, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Rey. ©. I. .Hellstrom of the Riverside 
Church, Rey. James A. Fairley, Rev. 
Richard Seebode, Eugene Exman, religious 
editor of Harper and Brothers, A. A. 
Gross of the Ethical Culture Society, 
Frank MHerriott of Union Seminary, 
W. A. V. T’Hooft of Holland, a member 
of the World Alliance staff of the 
Y. M. ©. A., and others. Of the church 
groups represented, perhaps Unitarians 
were most numerous, but most of the de- 
nominations were represented. 

Among the questions asked were these: 
What help or hindrance to the worship of 
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children is implied in the positions of 
humanism and theism’? What. ought to be 
our religious attitude toward prayer? Does 
humanism or theism promise more for 
social passion? 

It was voted unanimously to make the 
meeting an annual event, and a continua- 
tion committee was appointed with Edwin 
T‘airley as chairman. Mrs. Fahs of Union 
Seminary and Miss Margaret Forsythe of 
Teachers’ College, as a findings conmmit- 
tee, will prepare a full report of the meet- 
ing, which will shortly be published and 
become available for distribution. 


To Rev. Clifton M. Gray 
in Tenth Year at Topeka 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Topeka, 
Kans., recently completed his ninth year 
of service in the church. At the close of 
the morning service which marked the 


beginning of his tenth year, Judge Frank 


Doster, president of the Board of Trustees 
and former Chief Justice of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, presented to Mr. Gray a 
substantial check. In expressing the appre- 
ciation of the congregation, Judge Doster 
said, among other things: 

“This little church has come to be 
noticed and regarded as a factor in the 
religious life of the city, and it is beccm- 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 


A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


“HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


a re EE Se | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 
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ing known and talked about and respected 
in other parts of the State. The labor of 
establishing this church status has been 
almost wholly yours and undergone by 
you on a salary far less than deserved. 
With that feeling, some member of the 
church, and friends not members but 
nevertheless always generous helpers in 
our work, have joined in donating to you 
a small purse, which they have commis- 
sioned me to present to you, along with 
the assurance of our great respect and 
affection for you as a minister and a man.” 


New Lonpon, Conn.—At the annual 
meeting of All Souls Church, the following 
officers were elected: President, Philip L. 
Caldwell; vice-president, Courtland R. 
Darrow; secretary, Hugene B. Lawrence; 
treasurer, George W. Berry; other mem- 
bers of board, Mrs. George W. Berry, Mrs. 
Courtland R. Darrow, Lionel Gwyther. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and 
a balance in the bank. The Alliance, as 
usual, submitted an excellent report, as did 
the church school. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1930 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 
B. Farnaam Smrru, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 


Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Freperick J. Souun, Resident Director 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5—14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EvELyn 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 
WANTED—Woman to do housework for the 
summer. Two in family, man and wife, Address 
Mrs. H. W. KimMBaAuu, 42 Summer Street, West- 
boro, Mass, 

TO RENT—Cottage in White Mountains. Run- 
ning water, screened-in porch, view of twenty 
mountains, no hay fever; $10 a week. Apply 
Appig L. Corron, Twin Mountain, N.H. 

FOR RENT—South Duxbury—Camp or Cottage. 
Town water, electricity, safe bathing beach, 
near stores. C. W. RuGGuii, Washington Street, 
near Hall’s Corner, Tel. 6728J. 
WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel. Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


WANTED—By refined, educated, middle-aged 
widow with secretarial training, owning type- 
writer, position as companion or secretary. 
Excellent references. Would consider sharing | 
a home, C-160, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- | 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, | 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- | 
lished 1890. Licensed. i 

WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 


health, and free to go anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 

Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The true value of horse sense is clearly 
shown by the fact that the horse was 
afraid of the motor car during the period 
in which the pedestrian laughed at it. 

—Louwisville Times. 


The film producer was in a difficulty 
about the leading man for his new film. 
“What about So-and-So?’ he asked. “He’s 
too caustic’, said the studio manager. 
“Hang the expense’, roared the producer. 
“Get him !’—T%t-Bits. 


The Committee for Untangling Meta- 
phors is hard at work now on Senator 
Nye’s supreme effort: “I feel confident that 
this troop of pirates in the grain trade, 
these economic leeches in the Northwest, 
these barnacles on the grain-marketing 
ship, will be unhorsed.”—Detroit News. 


“Why do you weep over the sorrows of 
people in whom you have no interest when 
you go to the theater?” asked the man. 
“IT don’t know”, replied the woman. “Why 
do you cheer wildly when a man with 
whom you are not acquainted with slides 
into second base?’—Washington Star. 


“In the old days’, says Sir James M. 
Barrie, ‘George Meredith used to tell me 
about things that he thought wise for me 
not to do. For instance, ‘If a too kind 
company implies that you are more or 
less wonderful and that they love your 
works, I advise you not to say to them, 
“Name them.”’ ” 


During a railroad strike in England, a 
voluntary engineer on the Londoa-Liver- 
pool express performed the remarkable 
feat of bringing the train into Liverpool 
twenty-five minutes ahead of time. The 
passengers went forward in a body to 
thank him. A pale face emerged from the 
cab. “Don’t thank me’, it gasped “Thank 
your good fortune. I only found out how 
to stop this thing five minutes ago.” 

—Christian Observer. 


Dwight L. Moody had a friend in Scot- 
land who was trying to build a chureh 
and was somewhat discouraged. “I'll help 
you’, said Moody. ‘“‘Come, let’s go to Mrs. 
So-and-So. How much shall we ask her 
for?” “Oh, she might give us fifty pounds”, 
was the discontented answer. Moody made 
no comment; but when they reached the 
house, he pushed forward and _ said: 
‘Madam, we haye come to ask you to 
give us two thousand pounds for our new 
church.” “Oh, Mr. Moody, I could not pos- 
sibly give more than a thousand.” 


“There was much in your service which 
I enjoyed”, said the kind clerical visitor 
to the still-perspiring Methodist preacher 
in the vestry at the close. ‘But’, he con- 
tinued, “was there not too much energy, 
too much excitement, too much noise, too 
little calm? Are we not told in the Sacred 
Book that there was no noise heard while 
the Temple was in building?’ “Ah, but 
there is this difference”, the other equally 
good and equally religious man replied. 
“We are not building temples, we are 
blasting rocks!” In other words, there are 
two sides of the street, and one sees the 
one side more clearly from the other side. 

—Christian World. 


_\The Christian Register 


“LOW COST OF OPERATION 


Every dollar received in- Annual Contribu- 
tions, or from the income of our Permanent 
Fund, is paid out to the ministers on the 
pension list, except about four hundred 
dollars which we have to spend for adver- 
tising, printing and mailing circulars, and 
for stationery and stamps. The American 
Unitarian Association manages the Perma- 
nent Fund and distributes our annual in- 
come, on instructions for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, without charge. 
No officer of the Pension Society has ever 
received a dollar for salary or expenses. 
So, over 99 cents out of every dollar goes 
straight to the old ministers when you send 
your generous Annual Contribution to our 
treasurer. 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
A Nae following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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Editorials 
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Correspondence 
Jails—and Jails 502 
Life and the Book; Reply te R. B. Day; 
Mother, Mother! A 503 
Original and Selected 
Youth Has the Last Word in May Meetings 499 
Lend a Hand Hears T. Rhondda Williams 500 
Unitarians of the South and West in Vital 
Conference at Cincinnati 501 
Proctor Will Organize All ante 503 
Thirty-Four Ministers Welcomed Into the 
Unitarian Fellowship 510 
Tuckerman Commencement 2 511 
Three Centuries on a Roxbury Hill 513 
Books 
Vale Locke, by A. R. H.; Books 506 
Our Children 
Dwellers in Hoppywood; Patrick O’Pos- 
sum’s Escape; A Thief in mere en 
Carrie Belle Boyden . . 508 
Fannie Who-Will, by Carrie Belle Boyden 
The Gift That Made ee me Emma 
Florence Bush z 509 
Poetry 
Radio News, by Marjorie Dillon 509 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SU 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theological 


MODERN RELIGION 


from 


PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


HE Puritans of early New England 
have been misrepresented as narrow, 
gloomy, and conservative; but in truth, 
they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book is a new and startling interpre- 
tation of Puritanism, showing the great 
vitality of that movement. 
The Puritan religion has grown with 
strength and has flowered in the most 
liberal of our modern forms of faith. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. 


When ordering change o 
address please send old 


as well as new address. 


School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 aA.mM., Church 
School 11 a.M., Morning service; chorus choir 
under Homer Humphrey. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of thhe new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 
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